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WORMS AND FLOWERS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

You’re spinning for my lady, worm ! 
Silk garments for the fair ; 

You’re spinning rainbows for a form 
More beautiful than air, 

When air is bright with sun-beams, 
And morning mists arise 

From woody vales and mountain-streams 
To blue autumnal skies. 


You're springing for my lady, flower! 
You're training for my love, 

The glory of her summer-bower, 
While skylarks soar above : 

Go, twine her locks with rose buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast, 

While zephyrs curl the water-floods, 
And rock the haleyon’s nest. 

But, oh! there is another worm 
Ere long will visit her, 

And revel on her lovely form, 
In the dark sepulchre : 

Yet from that sepulchre sha!| spring 
A flower as sweet as this; 

Hard by the nightingale shall sing, 
Soft winds its petals kiss 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye ! 
In beauty who would trust? 

Since all that charms the eve must be 
Consigned to worms and dust : 

Yet, like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her spirit shall quit the sod, 

To shine in amaranthine bloom, 
Fasi by the throne of God. 





FAITHLESS JEAN !* 

Shall a’ our meetings come to ¢his, 
That a’ must be forgot ! 

The vows o’ love—the sighs o’ bliss, 
That cheered my wayward lot’ 

Then gie me back the pledge o’ faith ; 
And here’s the ring o’ gold, 

I’ve worn in joy and sorrow baith, 
*Till a’ thy love was cold. 

Aft time within the birken shade, 
We've sate, and watched the beam 

O* yonder sun, (that gins to fade 
O’er Logan’s bonnie stream :) 

And can those days be aye forgot! 
And art thou changed to me! 

Too weel I see thou lovest me not; 
Go, false one, thou art free ! 


Oh! thou hast wranged the truest heart, 
That love did ever melt ; 
Frae ony hand but thine, the dart 
Had been as naething felt 
But sin’ thy love is gane and past, 
*Tis meet we now divide ; 
Ane kiss—ane kiss—it is my last ! 
Farewell, thou faithless bride C. 

* “The Faithless Jean,” was the beautiful Miss Jean Drummond, whom Dr, 
Austin, a physician, at Edinburgh, had wooed and won; when the fickle beauty, 
false to her first vows, (dazzled by the joint attractions of rank and riches,) married 
his Grace the Duke of Athol. The forsaken lover, in the moment of regret fora 
worthless mistress, composed the little popular and beautiful song, “ For the sake o 
gold she has left me !” 


—p—- 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the last Allon. 

When my recollection returned, I found myself in the dark, but where I 
knew not. My head ached, and my brain reeled. I sat up for a moment to 
collect my senses, but the effort was too painful, I fell back, and remained in a 
state of half stupor. Gradually I recoverec, and again sat up. I perceived 
that I had been lying on a bed of straw, composed of two or three trusses ap- 
parently. I felt with my extended arms on each side of me, but touched 
nothing. I opened my eyes, which I had closed again, and tried to pierce 
through the obscurity, but in vain—all was dark as Erebus. I then rose on my 
feet, and extending my hands before me, walked five or six steps on one side, 
tll I was clear of the straw, and came toa wall. I followed the wall about 
twenty feet, and then touched wood; groping about, I found it was a door. I 
then made the circuit of the walls, and discovered that the other side was built 
with bins for wine, which were empty, and I then found mysel‘ again at the 
Straw upon which I had been laid. I was in a cellar no longer vzed—but where? 
Again I lay down upon the straw, and as it may be imagined, my reflections 
were any thing but pleasing. ‘‘ Was I in the power of M‘Dermott or Melchior.” 
I felt convinced that I was ; but my head was too painful for long thought, and 
after half an hour's reflection, I gave way to a sullen state of half-dreaming, 
half-stupor, in which the forms of M‘Dermott, Kathleen, Melchior, and Fleta, 
passed in succession before me. How long I remained in this second species 
of trance I cannot say, but I was roused by the light of a candle, which flashed 
in my eyes. I started up, and beheld Melchior in his gipsy’s dress, just as when 
I had taken leave of him. 

rs Is it to you, then, that I am indebted for this treatment?” asked I. 

“No; not to me,” replied Melchior. “I do not command here ; but I knew 
you when they brought you in insensible, and being employed in the castle, I 
have taken upon myself the office of your gaoler, that I might, if possible, 
Serve you ” 

I felt, I knew this to be false, but a moment’s reflection told me that it was 
better at present to temporize. 

- W ho then does the castle belong to, Melchior ?” 

“To Sir Henry de Clare.” 

- And what can be his object in treating me thus ?” 

“That I cannot tell you, because I am a party concerned. You remember 
the little girl, Fleta, who left the gipsy camp with you—she is now somewhere 
under your care ?” 

, W ell, I grant it; but I was answerable only to you about her.” 
het pe true, but I was answerable to Sir Henry; and when I could only say 


anxious that she should return to him; and, indeed, it will be for her advantage, 


€ was well, he was not satistied, for family reasons now make him very | 


| 


as she will in all probability be his heir, for he has satisfactorily proved that she 
is a near relative.” 

‘**Grant all that, Melchior; but why then did not Sir Henry de Clare writé 
to me on the subject, and state his wishes, and his right to demand his relative ? 
and why does he treat me in this way? Another question—how is it that he 
has recognized me to be the party who has charge of the little girl? Answer 
me those questions, Melchior, and then I may talk over the matter.” 

**T will answer the last question first. He knew your name from me, and it 
so happened, that a friend of his met you in the coach as you were coming to 
Ireland ; the same person also saw you at the post-house, and gave informa- 
tion. Sir Henry, who is a violent man, and here has almost regal sway, de- 
termined to detain you till you surrendered up the child. You recollect, that 


| you refused to tell his agent, the person whose address | gave you, where she 








| 
{ 
| 


was to be found, and, vexed at this, he has taken the law into his own hands.” 

** For which he shall smart, one of these days,” replied I, **if there is law in 
this country.” 

“There is law in England, but very little, and none that will harm Sir Henry | 
in this part of the country. Ne officer would venture within five miles of the 
castle, I can assure you; for he knows very well that it would cost him his life ; | 
and Sir Henry never quits it from one year’s end to the other. You are in his | 
power, and all that he requires is information where the child may be found, | 
and an order for her being delivered to him. You cannot object to this, as he is | 
her nearest relative. If you comply, I do not doubt but Sir Henry will make | 
you full amends for this harsh treatment, and prove a sincere friend ever after- 
wards.” | 

‘Tt requires consideration,” replied I ; ** at present I am too much hurt to | 
talk.” ; 

**T was afraid so,”’ replied Melchior, “ and that was one reason why I obtain- | 
ed leave to speak to you. Wait a moment.” 

Melchior then put the candle down on the ground, went out, and turned the | 
key. I found, on looking round, that I was right in my conjectures. I was in | 
a cellar, which, apparently, had long been in disuse. Melchior soon returned, | 
followed by an old crone, who carried a basket and a can of water. She wash- | 
ed the blood off my head, put some salve upon the wounds, and bound them up. | 
She then went away, leaving the basket. 

‘There is something to eat and drink in that basket,”’ observed Melchior ; | 
“but I think, Japhet, you will agree with me, that it will be better to yield to 
the wishes of Sir Henry, and not remain in this horrid hole.” 

* Very true, Melchior,” replied I; ‘* but allow me to ask you a question or | 
two. How came you here? where is Nattée, and how is it, that after leaving | 
the camp, I find you so reduced in circumstances, as to be serving such a man | 
as Sir Henry de Clare ?” 

‘* A few words will explain that,” replied he. ‘ In my early days I was wild, 
and I am, to tell you the truth, in the power of this man; nay, I will tell you | 
honestly, my life is in his power; he ordered me to come, and I dare not dis- 


——— 
proof positive. I have seen her mother, and I can identify the child by the 
necklace which was on her neck when you stole her.” 

** Necklace !”’ cried Melchior. 

“Yes, the necklace put into my hands by your own wife when we parted.” 

‘**Damn her,” replied Melchior. 

‘** Do not damn her; damn yourself for your villany, and its being brought to 
light. Have I said enough, or shall I tell you more?” 

‘* Pray tell me more.” 

* No, I will not, for I must commit others, and that will not do,’ 
for I felt I had already said too much. 

* You have committed yourself, at all events,” replied Melchior; “and now 
I tell you, that until never mind,’ and Melchior hastened away. 

The door was again locked, and I was once more alone. 

I had time to reflect upon my imprudence. The countenance of Melchior 
when he left me, was that of a demon. Something told me to prepare for 
death ; and I was not wrong. The next day Melchior came not, nor the next ; 
my provisions were all gone. I had nothing but alittle wine and water left. 
The idea struck me, that I was to die of starvation. Was there no means of 
escape’ None; I had no weapon, no tool, not even a knife. I had expended 
all my candles. At last it occurred to me, that, although I was ina cellar my 
voice might be heard, and I resolved, as a last effort, to attempt it. I went to 
the door of the cellar, and shouted at the top of my lungs, ‘* Murder—murder !” 
I shouted again and again as loud as I could, until I was exhausted. As it 
afterwards appeared, this plan did prevent my being starved to death, for such 
was Melchior’s villanous intention. About an hour afterwards I repeated my 
cries of ‘* Murder—murder!” and they were heard by the household, who 
stated to Melchior, that there was some one shouting murder in the vaults be- 
low. That night, and all the next day, I repeated my cries occasionally. I was 


replied I ; 





| now quite exhausted, I had been near!y two days without food, and my wine 


and water had all been drunk. [ sat down with a parched mouth and heated 
brain, waiting till I could sufficiently recover my voice to repeat my cries, when 
I heard footsteps approaching. The key was again turned in the door, and a 
light appeared, carried by one of two men, armed with large sledge hammers. 

* Tt is then all over with me,” cried I; ‘and I never shall find out who is 


| my father. Come on, murderers, and do your work. Do it quickly.” 


The two men advanced without speaking a word; the foremost, who carried 


| the lantern, laid it down at his feet, and raised his hammer with both hands, 
| when the other behind him raised his weapon—and the foremost fell dead at 


his feet. 

* Silence,”’ said a voice that I well knew, although his face was completely 
disguised. It was Timothy !! “Silence, Japhet,” again whispered Timothy ; 
‘‘there is yet much danger, but I will save you, ordie. ‘Take the hammer. 
Melchior is waiting outside.” Timothy put the lantern in the bin, so as to 
render it more dark, and led me towards the door, whispering, “‘ when he comes 
in, we will secure him.” 


| 
obey him—and he retains me here.” | Melchior soon made his appearance, and as he entered the cellar, “Is it all 


** And Nattée ?” 

“Ts quite well, and with me, but not very happy in her present situation : 
but he is a dangerous, violent, implacable man, and I dare not disobey him. I 
advise you asa friend, to consent to his wishes.” 

** That requires some deliberation,”’ replied I, “and I am not one of those | 
who are to bedriven. My feelings towards Sir Henry after this treatment, are 
none of the most amicable ; besides, how am I to know that Fleta is his 
relative?” 

“Well, I car say no more, Japhet. I wish you well out of his hands.” 

‘You have the power to help me, if that is the case,” replied I 

“T dare not.” 

‘Then you are not the Melchior that you used to be,”’ replied I. 

“ We must submit to fate. I must not stay longer; you will find all that 
you want in the basket, and more candles, if you donot like being in the dark. 
I do not think I shall be permitted to come again till to-morrow.” 

Melchior then went out, locked the door after him, and I was left to my 
meditations. 

Was it possible that what Melchior said was true! A little reflection told 
me that it was all false, and that he was Sir Henry de Clare. I was in his 
power, and what might be the result? He might detain me, but he dare not 
murder me. Dare not! My heart sank when I considered where I was, and | 
how easy it would be for him to despatch me, if so inclined, without any one } 
ever being aware of my fate. I lighted a whole candle, that I might not find 
myself in the dark when I rose, and exhausted in body and mind, was soon fast 
asleep. I must have slept many hours, for when I awoke I was in darkness— | 
the candle had burnt out. I groped forthe basket, and examined the contents 
with my hands, and found a tinder box. I struck a light, and then feeling 
hungry and weak, refreshed myself with the eatables it contained, which were 
excellent, as well as the wine. I had replaced the remainder, when the key 
again turned in the door, and Melchior made his appearance. 

‘* How do you feel. Japhet, to-day ?” 

* To-day !” replied I; ‘*day and night are the same to me.” 

“That is your own fault,” replied he. ‘Have you considered what I pro- 
posed to you yesterday ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied I; “and I will agree to this. Let Sir Henry give me my 
liberty, come over to England, prove his relationship to Fleta, and I will instantly 
give her up. What can he ask for more ?” 

‘- He will hardly consent to that,” replied Melchior ; “ for, once in England, | 
you will take a warrant out against him.” 

**No; on my honour I will not, Melchior.” | 

“He will not trust to that.” 

“Then he must judge ef others by himself,” replied I. 

“‘Have you no other terms to propose,” replied Melchior. | 

“ None.” 

“Then I will carry your message, and give you his answer to-morrow.” 

Melchior then brought in another basket, and took away the former, and did 
not make his appearance till the next day. I now had recovered my strength, 
and determined to take some decided measures, but how to act I knew not. 
reflected all night, and the next morning (that is, according to my supposition) I 
attacked the basket. Whether it was that ennui or weakness occasioned it, I 
cannot tell, but either way, I drank too much wine, and was ready for any daring 
deed, when Melchior again opened the door. 

“Sir Henry will not accept of your terms. I thought not,” said Melchior. 
“« T am sorry—very sorry.” 

“Melchior,” replied I, starting up; “let us have no more of this dupli- 
city. Iam not quite so ignorant as you suppose. I know who Fleta is, and 
who you are.” 

‘“Tndeed,” replied Melchior; “‘ perhaps you will explain?” 

*«] will. You Melchior, are Sir Henry de Clare; you succeeded to your 
estates by the death of your elder brother, from a fall when hunting.” 

Melchior appeared astonished. 

“Indeed!” replied he ; “pray goon. You have made a gentleman of me.” 

“No; rather a scoundrel.” 

“ As you please ; now will you make a lady of Fleta?” 

“ Yes, I will. She is your niece.” Melchior started back. “ Your agent, 
M‘Dermott, who was sent over to find out Fleta’s abode, met me in the coach, 
and he has tracked me here, and risked my life, by telling the people that I was | 
a tithe proctor.” | 











| 
| 








“‘ Your information is very important,” replied Melchior, ‘‘ but you will find 
some difficulty to prove all you say.” 
‘Not the least,” replied J, flushed with anger and with wine. “I have 


| right?’ said he, going up to Timothy, and passing me. 
| With one blow I felled him to the ground, and he lay insensible. “ That 
will do,”’ replied Timothy ; “* now we must be off.”" 

“ Not till he takes my place,” replied I, as I shut the door, and locked it. 
“« Now he may learn what it is to starve to death.” 

I then followed Timothy, by a passage which led outside of the castle, 
through which he and his companion had been admitted. “ Our horses are 
close by,” said ‘Timothy ; “for we stipulated upon leaving the country after it 
was done.” 

It was just dark when we were safe out of the castle. We mounted our 
horses, and set off with all speed. We followed the high road to the post 
town to which I had been conveyed, and I determined to pull up at Mrs. 
M‘Shane’s, for I was so exhausted that I could go no further. This was a mea- 
sure which required precaution, and as there was moonlight, I turned off the 
road before I entered the town, or village, as it ought to have been called, so 
that we dismounted at the back of Mrs. M‘Shane’s house. I went to the win- 
dow of the bedroom where I had lain down, and tapped gently, again and again, 
and no answer. At last Kathleen made her appearance. 

-.“Can I come in, Kathleen?” said I; “I am almost dead with fatigue and 
exhaustion.”’ 

“Yes,” replied she, ‘I will open the back-door ; there is no one here to-night 
—it is too early for them.” 

I entered, followed by Timothy, and as I stepped over the threshhold I fainted. 
As soon as I recovered, Mrs. M‘Shane led me up stairs into her room for secu- 
rity, and I was soon able to take the refreshment I so much required. I stated 
what had passed to Mrs. M‘Shane and Kathleen, who were much shocked at the 
account. 

‘“* You had better wait till it is late before you go on,” said Mrs. M‘Shane, “ it 
will be more safe ; it is now nine o’clock, and the people will all be moving till 
eleven. I will give your horses some corn, and when you are five miles from 
here, you may consider yourselves as safe. Holy saints! what an escape!” 

The advice was too good not to be followed, and I was so exhausted, that I 
was glad that prudence was on the side of repose. I lay down on Mrs. M‘Shane’s 
bed, while Timothy watched over me. I had a short slumber, and then was 
awakened by the good landlady, who told me that it was time for us to quit. 
Kathleen then came up to me, and said, “I would ask a favour of you, sir, and 
I hope you will not refuse it.” 

“ Kathleen, you may ask any thing of me, and depend upon it, I will not refuse 
it, if I can grant it.” 

“Then, sir,” replied the good girl, “‘ you know how I overcame my feelings to 


| serve you, will you overcome yours for me! I cannot bear the idea that any 
| one, bad as he may be, of the family who have reared me, should perish in so 


miserable a manner; and I cannot bear that any man, bad as he is, even if I did 
not feel obliged to him, should die so full of guilt, and without absolution, 
Will you let me have the key, that Sir Henry de Clare may be released after 
you are safe and away? I know he does not deserve any kindness from you ; 
but it is a horrid death, and a horrid thing to die so loaded with crime.” 

“ Kathleen,” replied I, “I will keep my word with you. Here is the key; 
take it up to-morrow morning, and give it to Lady de Clare; tell her Japhet 
Newland sent it.” 

“T will, and God bless you, sir.” 

“* Good bye, sir,”” said Mrs. M‘Shane, ‘“‘ you have no time to lose.” 

“God bless you, sir,” said Kathleen, who now put her arms round me and 
kissed me. We mounted our horses and set off. , 

We pressed our horses, or rather ponies, for they were very small, till we had 
gained about six miles, when we considered that we were, comparatively speak- 
ing, safe, and then drew up, to allow them to recover their wind. I was very 
much exhausted myself, and hardly spoke one word until we arrived at thenext 
pest town, where we found every body in bed. We contrived, however, to 
knock them up, and Timothy having seen that our horses were put into the sta- 
ble, we lay down till the next morning, upon a bed which happened to be unoc- 
cupied. Sorry as were the accommodations, I never slept so soundly, and woke 
quite refreshed. The next morning I stated my intention of posting to Dublin, 
and asked Tim what we should do with the horses. 

“They belong to the castle,” replied he. 

“Then in God’s name, let the castle have them, for I wish for nothing from 
that horrid place.” 

We stated to the landlord that the horses were to be sent back, and that the 
man who took them would be paid for his trouble ; and then it occurred to me, 
that it would be a good opportunity of writing to Melchior, alias Sir Henry. I 
do not know why, but certainly my animosity against him had subsided, andI 
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did not think of taking legal measures against him. I thought it, however, right 
to frighten him. I wrote, therefore, as follows :— 

Sir Heney,—I send you back your horses with thanks, as they have enabled 
Timothy and me to escape from your clutches. Your reputation and your life 
are in my power. How far you may be safe at the castle, surrounded by your 
adherents I know not; but if you or M*Dermott, whom I shall include in the 
warrant—being able to prove him an accessory—venture to leave your present 


security, you will be immediately apprehended ; and, as the fact of your intend- | 


ing murder. is fully proved by my friend ‘Timothy, who was employed by you in 
disguise, and accompanied your gipsy, you cannot escape the sentence of the 
law. Prepare yourself, then, for the worst, as it is not my intention that you 
should escape the disgraceful punishment due to your crimes. Yours, 
Japuet New eanp. 

Having sealed this, and given it to the lad who was to return with the horses, 
we finished our breakfast, and took a postchaise on for Dublin, where we arrived 
late in the evening. During our journey I requested Timothy to narrate what 
had passed, and by what fortunate chance he had been able to come so oppor- 
tunely to my rescue. 

“Tf you recollect, Japhet,” replied Timothy, “ you had received one or two 
letters from me, relative to the movements of the gipsy, and stating his inten- 
tion to carry off the little girl from the boarding-school. My last letter, in which 
I had informed you that he had succeeded in gaining an entrance into the ladies’ 
school at Brentford, could not have reached you, as [ found by your note that 
you had set off the same evening. ‘The gipsy, whom I only knew by the name 
of Will, inquired of me the name by which the little girl was known, and my 
answer was, Smith; as I took it for granted that ina large seminary there must 
be one, if not more, of that name. Acting upon this, he made inquiries of the 
maid servant, to whom he paid his addresses, and made very handsome presents, 
if there was a Miss Smith in the school: she replied, that there were two, one a 
young lady of sixteen, and the other about twelve years old. Of course the 
one selected was the younger. Will had seen me in my livery, and is plan was 
to obtain a s'milar one, hire a chariot. and go down to Brenttord, with a request 
that Miss Smith might be sent up with him immediately, as you were so ill that 
you were not expected to live; but previous to his taking this step, he wrote to 
Melchior, requesting his orders as to: how he was to proceed when he had ob- 
tained the child. The answer from Melchior arrived. By this time he had dis- 
covered that you were in Ireland, and intended to visit him; perhaps he had 
you in confinement, for I do not know how long you were there, but the answer 
desired Will to come over immediately, as there would be in all probability work 
for him, that would be well paid for. He had now become so intimate with me, 
that he disguised nothing ; he showed me the letter, and I asked him what it 
meant; he replied that there was somebody to put out of the way, that was 
clear. It immediately struek me that you must be the person, if such was the 
case, and [ volunteered to go with him, to which, after some difficulty, he con- 
sented. We travelled outside the mail, and in four days we arrived at the castle. 
Will went up to Melchior, who told him what it was that he required. 
chior sent for me, and I certainly was afraid that he would discover me, but my 
disguise was too good. I had prepared for it still further, by wearing a wig ot 
light hair; he asked me some questions, and I replied in a surly, dogged tone, 

which satistied him. The reward was two hundred pounds, to be shared between 
us; and as it was considered advisable that we should not be seen after the af- 
fair was over,we had the horses provided for us. The rest you well know. I was 
willing to make sure that it was you before I struck the scoundrel, and the first 
glimpse from the Jantern, and your voice, convinced me. ‘Thank God, Japhet, 
but I have been of some use to you at all events.” 

‘My dear Tim, you have indeed, and you know me too well to think I shall 
ever forget it; but now I must first ascertain where the will of the late Sir Wil- 
liam is to be found. We can read it fora shilling, and then I may discover 
what are the grounds of Melchior’s conduct, for to me it is still inexplicable.’ 

**Are wills made in Ireland registered here, or at Doctor’s Commons in 
London!” 

‘In Dublin, I should imagine.” 

But on my arrival at Dublin I feit so ill, that I was obliged to retire to bed, 
and before morning [ was in a violent fever. Medical assistance was sent for, 
and I was nursed by Timothy with the greatest care, but it was ten days before 
I could quit my bed. For the first time, I was sitting in an easy chair by the 
fire, when Timothy came in with the little portmanteau I had left in the care 
of Mrs. M‘Shane. ** Open it, Timothy.’ said I, ‘and see if there is any 
thing in the way of a note from them. ‘Timothy opened the portmanteau, and 


produced one, which was lying onthe top. It was from Kathleen, and as fol- 
lows :— 


Dear Sir,—They say there is terrible work at the castle, and that Sir Henry 
has blown out his brains, or cut his throat, I don’t know which. Mr. M‘Dermott 
passed in a great hurry, but said nothing to any body here. I will send you word 
of what has taken place as soon as | can. The morning after you went away, I 
walked up to the castle and gave the key to the lady, who appeared in a great 
fright at Sir Henry not having been seen for so long a while. ‘They wished to 
detain me after they had found him in the cellar with the dead man, but after 
two hours I was “desired to go away, and hold my tongue. It was after the 
horses went back that Sir Henry is said to have destroyed himself. I went up 
tothe castle, but M‘Dermott had given orders for no one to be let in on any 
account. Yours, KatHLeeEN M‘SHane. 

“ This is news, indeed,” said I, handing the letter to Timothy. “ It must 
have been my threatening letter which has driven him to this mad act.” 

“Very likely,” replied Timothy; “but it was the best thing the scoundrel 
could do, after all.”’ 

“The letter was not, however, written with that intention. I wished to 
frighten him, and have justice done to little Fleta—poor child ! how glad I shall 
be to see her.” 

The next day the newspapers contained a paragraph, in which Sir Henry de 
Clare was stated to have committed suicide. No reason could be assigned for 
this rash act, was the winding up of the intelligence. I also received another 
letter from Kathleen M‘Shane, confirming the previous accounts; her mother 
had been sent for to assist in laying out the body. There was now no further 
deubt, and as soon as I could venture out. I hastened to the proper office, where 
I read the will of the late Sir William 
his personal property to his wife, and a few legacies ; for as I discovered, only a 
small portion of the estates were entailed with the title, and the remainder was 
not only to the heirs male, but the eldest female, sbould there be no male heir, 
with the proviso, that should she marry, the husband was to take upon himself 
the name of St. Clare. Here, then, was the mystery explained, and why Mel- 
chior had stolen away his brother's child. Satisfied with my discovery, I deter- 
mined to leave for England immediately, tind out the dowager Lady St. Clare, 
and put the whole case into the hands of Mr. Masterton. Fortunately, Timo- 
thy had money with him sufficient to pay all expenses, and take us to London, 
or! should have been obliged to wait for remittances, as mine was all expended 
before [ arrived at Dublin. We arrived safe, and I immediately proceeded to 
my house, where I found Harcourt, who had been in great anxiety about me 
The next morning I went to my old legal friend, to whom I communicated all 
that had happened. 

“Well done, Newland,” replied he, after I had finished. “I'll bet ten to 
one that you find out your father. Your life already would not make a bad novel 


If you continue your hairbreadth adventures in this way, it will be quite | 


amusing.” —[ To be continued. ] 
—_—~p>—. 
SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 
THE BOCHER® OF RED-GAP LANE. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


It was a clear, cool, calm evening in the month of April—an Irish April—that | 


weeps more and smiles less than an English one ;—the grass was of a brilliant 
greenery, such as hath won for my country the title of ‘‘ Emerald Isle ;” and its 
brightness was increased by those judicious contrasts in which nature so much 
delights. The meadows on either side of the lane, leading to the Red- 
Gap, were starred with daisies, white and pearl-like. their petals spreading 
around their yellow eyes that gazed upwards, delighting in the rays of the sun 
which had called them into existence ;—yellow ‘tufts of laughing butter-cups 
stood up with greater pretension than their snowy neighbours, inasmuch as they 
might be some half-inch taller, a distinction in which they vainly gloried. The 
lesser celandine opened millions of its blossoms beneath the sheltered thickets of 
the golden furze ; and though you saw them not, you felt that violets were here 
—tven, a6 a poct, Rew amongst us, sings, where 

“the earth 

Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass.” 

There were thousands of those flowers along the broken hedge-rows that skirted 
the narrow lane, and you might see, if at all acquainted with the localities of the 
place, where the tall green herbs mingled, in all the varieties of fern and robin- 
run-the-hedge, with the pale cowslip and broad-leaved primrose ; you might see, 
too, just by holding back that wreath of wild plum blossom, the cunning nest of 
the yellow-hammer, with its pale purple eggs; or still more interesting, the dear 
fobia’s domicile, known by the brown withered leaves which he piles around 
him, doubtless to remind the prying school-boy of his long and much lauded 
labour for the babes of the wood. In England the fame of that good deed is his 
shield and buckler, but in Ireland, we have a holier legend :—When our Saviour 
was suffering, the robin, it is said, hovered near the cross to manifest his affec- 
tion and duty to the Son of God ; he kept close to him unto the end, and when 
the Lord's side was pierced, some of the holy blood sprinkled the robia’s breast 





* Lame man, 


Mel- | 


It was very short, merely disposing of 


and the precious symbol was permitted to remain thereon as a record of his | 


fidelity. 

There are but few forest-trees in this my landscape; two only, stunted ones, 

yonder, still quite bare of leaf; but in the tallest there is a magpie s nest, like | 
| a huge cone of thorns, and the airy monkey-birds, its proprietors, are, brim full | 
| of mischief, careering and scamping over fields and meadows, and frequently 
disputing with the Bocher's solitary pig his meal of potatoes. — ; 
It is impossible justly to describe the freshness of that evening hour, as two 
| young girls met at the commencement of the lane we have endeavoured briefly 
to mark out. One came over a stile leading from the opposite side of the road, 
and her rosy feet were moistened with the dew upon which she had been tread- 
ing. ‘The maiden was brown and comely, with a bright black eye, and a smiling | 
| lip; her linsey woolsey petticoat was rather of the shortest, but her bosom was 

carefully shrouded bya kerchief of crimson silk, which lent a still deeper hue 

to the already bright colour of her round and dimpled cheeks. She bounded 
| across the road towards a tall delicate girl, whose deportment was more grave, | 
more placid, rather, than her own, and, in a voice somewhat of the loudest, ex- | 
claimed— eet 

“Well, Miss Ally—there you are before me after all ;—now if that isn’t | 
always the way with your quiet asy-going girls; when they take on, they are 
| ever up to the most mischief—as pleasant as a summer’s Sunday when nobody's 
| thinking of it ;—but Alice, darlint! what ails you now '--why you've been cry- | 
| ing !—and nobody ever had luck or grace who went to the Bocher of the Red- 
| Gap with a wet cheek.” ; 
| ‘The person the lively Ellen Boyle addressed was evidently of a rank superior | 

to her own—not exactly a lady, but something between the peasant and absolute | 
gentility—the daughter of a gentleman farmer—of one who was a farmer among | 
gentlemen, and a gentleman among farmers—who endeavoured to cope with his 
betters who despised him—-and who was courted by his equals whom he affected 
to despise ;—in a word, stiff Tom Dizney was a keen impudent Irishman, in 
whom there was an exaggeration both of the faults and the perfections which 
are supposed to be the birth-right (aud, to coin a word, the birth-curse) of his 
countrymen. Alice was his only child; and as his wife died in giving her birth, 
she was committed to the fosterage of Ellen Boyle’s mother, who performed her 
duty admirably, and bestowed almost as much affection upon Alice Dizney as upon | 
her own turbulent, troublesome daughter, whom she declared, in the bitterness 
of her heart, “ rolicked the life out of the country, and never picked up a morsel | 
of gentility from the darlint foster-sister, who, with all her beauty and all her | 
| goodness, was as mild as new milk, and a pattern to rich and poor on account of 
her behaviour.” 

Ellen laughed at her mother and at all besides, and, sooth to say, appeared 
steady to noone thing except her affection for ** Miss Alice,” for whom she was 
ready at any time to sacrifice all her whims and caprices, and indeed they were | 
not a few. 

** Did you wait long, Miss Alice ?” 

* No, Ellen, not long; and yet I think I must have been here some time, too, | 
| for the sun is sinking—is almost sunk—and when I came he was—there ‘ae 

“Not there, Iam sure. Miss, honey—that’s where he was when I took my | 
father’s dinner at twelve o'clock.” 

“ Well, then, there, yonder, where the light white cloud is coming over the 
blue, as trouble comes over our contentment.” 

* Tf all throuble, darlint. was as quick and away as that white cloud, it’s small 
need somebody would have of going to somebody this blessed evening ; but I'm | 
sartin its two long hours since the sun was there—for when it was ‘ | 

* Well, Ellen “ 

“There isn’t an hour’s climb that sun can make but I know it by my work; | 
—I could set it right if it went wrong, God bless it—at five to turn in Machree, 
and at six te milk her.” 

‘* What, Ellen, occupy a whole hour in turning Machree into the bawn before 
you milk her !—you shall never be my milk-maid.” 

| “T didn’t say, did I, I was all that time turning her in?” 
*‘ Not exactly ; but I concluded as much, by your saying you did not milk till 
six.” 
“Ah, Miss, jewell !—what time have I fora little discourse with—you know 
who !—but betwixt times’—the driving in of Machree, and the milking—just 
at the far corner near the bohreen, where the limetree grows green, and I get 
such fine blackberries for my little brother ig 
** At this season, Ellen?” 
** Ah, don’t be too hard upon us entirely, and you with a bachelor of your own 
—or at father’s dinner time—indeed you need not langh ;—ever since I hurt my 
arm helping widow Brady to bind her brestnaugh*, I hav’nt the strength of an 
infant in it; and the boy only comes to carry father’s dinner to him by reason of 
my poor arm—sorra a taste of pity mother has for it. Ah, Miss Ally, it’s well 
for you—you have no mother to bother and hinder ye at every hand's turn as 
mine does me 
** Now do I pray God,” interrupted Alice Dizney, with a sudden burst of 
feeling much at variance with her usual gentleness, ‘that he has not heard the 
saying you have just said in your foolishness, Ellen ; for sure the penance would 
be hard that could take it out. Well for me, is it, that I have no mother !—well 
for me that I have no one to teach me as a woman what I[ am to think and do! 
—well for me that no mother’s kiss ever blessed my lips !—well for ine that no 
mother’s prayer ever whispered its way to God’s throne for me in health or in 
sickness !—well for me that there is no mother’s eye to look over the common 
or down the lane to see if I am coming '—well for me that there is no mother’s 
ear to listen, and, among the tramp of many feet, to hear only her child’s !—well 
for me that, with a hard, though maybe kind-hearted father, I am alone in my 
own counthry :—and if I were to die, (which who knows but I may, and soon ?) 
is it well for me, Ellen, that a strange hand should fasten my shroud, and that 
my body would be laid in the cold clay without a mother’s tear! ” 
Poor Ellen was terrified, like a child that runs from the peal that its own hands 
have set ringing. Although she loved her foster-sister she could not understand 
her ; and now she only felt that she had done wrong, very wrong, and yielding 
to the impulse of her affectionate heart, she flung herself on her knees and ex- 
claimed,— 
**Oh, Miss Alice! alone in your counthry, with your fine man of a father,— 
and the farm,—and you the first fortune in the parish, only Miss Jeffers that’s 
not to be named the one time with you,—to say nothing of my craythur of a 
mother who lives upon your breath,—nor myself, who'd die every day ten times 
over, morning, noon, or night, to bring the colour to ye’r cheek, or the cheerful 
bate in your heart,—and you to say that you're alone in your country! Oh, 
take back the word, darling, or my bosom will burst open with the sorrow to 
| think of your even’en death to yourself, and ye looking such a beauty entirely 

in that blue moreno that Miss Jeffers wanted to say was English ’till 1 taught 
her the differ. Oh hould up your heart, if it was only for the sake of bim !"— 
and Ellen, with admirable tact, which after all is nothing more than the essence 
of kindliness flavoured by a little art, seized the hand which hung listlessly amid 
the folds of the “blue moreno,” and pressed her finger upon a thin plaiting of 
gold,—a simple ring which girded the fair Alice’s finger. ‘The mute appeal pro- 
duced some effect: the fair girl raised her hand,—gazed wistfully on the token, 
—sighed,—shovk her head,—and then, without another word, proceeded down 
Red-Gap Lane towards the Bocher’s dwelling. No silent fairy presided at EI- 
len’s birth. She could not hold her tongue,—could not understand tranquillity ; 
and, while Alice walked quietly along, she kept up a sort of running chatter ; 
or, rather, talked to herself, or to any thing she encountered, animate .or 
inanimate. Her spirits were perpetually bubbling up,—boiling over,—and she 
could not command them. Her foster-sister's taciturnity was a matter both of 
annoyance and condolence to her, and, after in vain endeavouring to draw her into 
conversation, she would exclaim,— 

‘Hey, my grief! Miss Allice, honey, it’s a mortal pity you can’t rouse ye'r 
heart up like, instead of letting it be down so. Well, to be sure, if there isn’t 
the very same ould hare the Bocher tamed the year of the hard frost! I'd lay | 
any thing, for all his hopping so careless there in the clover, he’s been down 
yon at the ould man’s parsley which he keeps a-purpose for his bit rabbits. Sure | 
it’s the world’s wonder the dale of small live things he has about his cabin. And | 
sure that’s the wonderful cabin,—a_ wonder in itself as a body may say: every | 
morsel of wood in it (and it’s as good as all wood, claubered over with mud) is | 
from the wild sea-drift pieces of boords from foreign parts that ke gathered him- | 
self from along the sea-shore after a storm and wrecks, and the like, and then 
| builded them into a house; and | heard that the very mud of the walls he 
| sprinkled with holy-water,—which was a sin to be sure, though the priest didn’t | 
| heed it. He's a wonderful man entirely that same Bocher ; and has more skill 
| than ’ere a fairy man in the three countries ; and more skill in cows, and tossing | 
| cups, and reading stars than ‘ere another; and a surprising hand at taming | 
| horses: almost as good as “‘the Whisperer” that you couldn’t but hear tell of, 
| that went into the stable with Major Claper’s horse, Lightning, that no man ever | 
{ put saddle on; and, having fastened the door and every body out, whispered | 
| one or two sacret’s into the animal's ear, which set the baste a trembling, and in | 
| a lather of foam, so that the horse that went in a devil came out a saint, and, 
what’s more wonderful, never turned devil again,—only like a lamb for inno- 
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cence and play.” 


““And what were the secrets!” inquired Alice, half-roused to attention by 
| the mention of a very extraordinary person, whose power of taming the 
| fiercest horse, without any apparent coercion, and that within a very limited 
| Space of time, was well known throughout Ireland; ‘and what were the se- 
crets?” 

“Ah! catch a weazel asleep,” laughed Ellen, delighted that the spell 
seemed broken when the silent spoke— Catch a weazel asleep! he was as 


* Bundle of Sticks. 





careful, maybe more careful, of his secrets than even young ladies of their love - 
he was close-mouthed, and, barring the horses, never let on to any living mor. 
tal what the secret was ; sure it’s buried with him in the grave now, where it 
will remain. Well, Miss Alice, I wouldn’t have a secret of that sort for the 
world; I don’t like ‘em—they hang about the lips like a cobweb—cling to the 
tongue like a lump of lead—and the truth is, that whenever I know a sacret 
it keeps creepin’, creepin’ up my throat, and botherin’ me till it gets out. Sure 
the comfort of it is having it to tell—it makes a body feel somebody, so it does 
—ye'r sure to have the best corner and the best in the house, for the first 
news.” 

‘«« What an excellent person you are to tell a secret to!” observed Alice. 

“ Troth an’ I am, if you knew but all; yet leave off now, for you're laughing 
at me—I see that as plain as anything; honour bright' as if I couldn’t keep 
sacret if needful—no matter how uneasy it would make me. Ah! Miss Alice, 
you don’t do me justice, that you don’t, nor never did, so you didn’t. When 
your father, his own self, questioned me last night ag 
j !” exclaimed Alice, really alarmed; “ what 





«My father question you, Ellen ! 
could my father question you about!” 

Indeed then, though people call him Stiff Tom Dizney, and say he has yo 
joints in his back bone, yet I find him a civil spoken gentleman, and mighty sweet 
at times. ‘Pretty Nelly,’ says he, after I made my curtsey, * Pretty Nelly, 
what takes you so often to Cloughiennaborrn, to the Post Office ! have you, 
or any belonging to you, a sweetheart at sea v No, Sir,’ says I; ‘No, Sir. 
says I, plump to him at once, and looking innocent-like up in his face. ‘You're 
a mighty pretty girl grown entirely,’ says he. * Thank ye kindly, Sir,’ says [, 
taking the word out of his mouth, and making another curtsey, * all the young 
boys do be telling me so; but to be sure your honour’s mind is a great deal the 
best, on account of your age and experience.’ Well, he seemed a little put 
out on account of the age, which no man likes to be tould of by a young girl, 
but still he was too cute to be put off with that; ‘I’m not disputin’ the boys’ 
taste, Nelly, which agrees with my own, but maybe there’s not many of them 
would give you this ;’ and he puts a bran new half-crown piece into my hand ; 
‘and now, Nelly,’ says he, ‘as you are a staid sober girl, and often with my 
daughter—why—she’s not very well—and if she got a letter from foreign parts 
it might distress her—take her worse—and I should just like to look at jt 
first—that's all.’ ‘Ay, Sir,’ says I, looking innocenter and innocenter every 
time, ‘to be sure you'd be the fittest, but I'll take my davy if you please that 
never a line has she got from foreign parts ; and as to her writing, sure sorra a 
pen have you let stay in the house for her to write with.’ Well, Miss Alice, 
it’s as thrue as that I’m a living girl this moment, as [ said the last lie, the ould 
white gander that we pulls the pens out of was going past with his goslings to 
the pond at the same time, and as if he wanted to tell the masther on me, he 
stretches out his wing. and screams out Gee-he-he-he! Gee-he-he-he! as loud 
as ever he could; and not satisfied with that, he makes a pluck at me, and he 
passing ; now wasn’t it quare, Miss Ally ! I told the lie, quite easy and natural- 
like (though I didn’t tell the secret. mind ye)—TI told the lie, and sorra a morse] 
of blush ‘hat brought to my face; but when the poor dumb thing showed the 
wing, and gee-he’d, I thought I'd have died with the shame, it seemed so quare- 
like to be confounded by a silent beast that way; faith, I was ashamed to look 
the gander in the face !” 

«My poor Ellen,” sighed Alice, ‘I would keep you from, not bring you to, 
shame, and yet ” 

‘*Why sure, Miss Alice, you are not going to take on about that! 
more your father got out of me So you see however uneasy it makes 
me, I can keep a secret—sometimes. Now, darlint, there’s the smoke from the 
Bocher’s fire curlin’ above the bushes—how pretty the smoke do be of an even- 
ing. Somehow of a morning there’s nothing in it—only smoke ; but after a far 
journey, or a hard day’s work in the fields, the sight of the light. white smoke 
climbing without ’ere a ladder into the sky from the chimbley of my own cabin, 
always makes me gay hearted.” 

“T never thought your heart was sad,” replied Alice, as they came in sight 
of the Bocher’s curiously-constructed sheeling. 

“Och, Ma’am,” replied the uncultivated peasant girl, ** every hill has its hol- 
low—and every time the wave rises it falls.” 

No philosopher could have spoken more to the purpose on the changes and 
chances, the ups and downs of life, than did poor Ellen in her simplicity. 








Sorra a 





The chimney of the Bocher’s dwelling had the appearance of having been 
once a mast—it was whispered that it had really been the hollowed mast of a 
smuggling vessel ; be that as it may, several birds which the kindly habits of 
the solitary man had rendered almost domestic, flew in and out of various 
holes towards the top, which he had perforated for their accommodation. Under 
the eaves of the hut, which a very moderately-sized person could touch with- 
out reaching the hand above the head, were the mud-nests of innumerable mar- 
tins; and the thatch, composed as it was of a strange mingling of rushes and 
straw—with here and there a blue slate or a red tile—was literally alive with 
sparrows, who, where they could not find holes, had scooped them, and therein 
made their nests of hay, lined with feathers, and Idid therein each pair—tive or 
six white eggs, spotted with red, in the hope of keeping up the sparrow tribe, 
which no naturalist that ever I heard of yet dreaded would become extinet— 
little busy, noisy, destructive chatterers they are. Over the door was a round 
hole which enabled several pigeons to go in and out—partakers alike of their 
master’s affections and his fare; beneath grunted and grubbed a pig, while a one- 
eyed grey-faced terrier, whose upper lip, nearly torn off in some rude fray, ex- 
posed to view a set of aged, vet most unamiable, teeth, which rendered him 
certainly a very picturesque, if not a very pleasing personage, kept a careful 
look over all living things and their behaviour; the fellow’s one eye also pos- 
sessed the intelligence of two, it was so bright, so keen, so observant—no vile 
rat, no stoat, no weazel, neither badger, nor cub fox, could escape * Fangs,” 
that is, when he thought proper to exert his talents and industry for their de- 
struction ; but he was not always disposed to activity—he suffered from the in- 
roads of time, and waged but little war, except indeed that occasionally he would 
seize on an incautious wild rabbit, never meddling with hares, an animal his 
master took under his own especial protection, and [*angs protected all his master 
cared for, a proof of canine friendship which man would do well to imitate. 
Fangs had seen Ellen so frequently that he treated her as an old acquaintance, 
moved from his position, and wagged his little stumpy tail in token of recog- 
nition. He sme!t Alice’s hand, and seemed satisfied that she might be permit- 
ted to enter the hut without so much as a suspicious growl; and as she bowed 
her head in compliance with the rules prescribed by the low door-way, the 
Bocher from within cried, or rather whispered out,—** Easy—easy—turn your 
shadow t’other way—there—there—easy—easy—vor you'll fright her off her 
nest.—My dawshy darlint you war—keep still, my beauty—there now—there 
now—easy—easy—Nelly, keep guite—will you!—Well, Nelly, sure I am, 
there was a cross in my star the night you war born, for it’s one of my heart's 
scalds, you are.—Will you, and her that’s with you, just heep easy till 
settle Vourneen on her nest, or else I'll lay the addling of her eggs on the pair 
of you!” 

Thus warned, the two girls stood on the threshold, Ellen smiling, and even 
making wry faces at the delay, Alice patiently waiting until she was desired to 
enter, while the Bocher continued talking to his favourite white pigeon, Vour- 
neen, who appeared to have a way of her own. ‘It’s your coming, Nelly, bas 
bothered the bird!” he exclaimed in an angry tone, “and it ‘s small sense and 
worse manners you have, to stand there making faces at the wise man—t 
wise he be—Ay, stop, now that you’re found out, and look as mild as new milk. 
—Ah! there’s more cunning in you than’s good for you, any way.— What are 
you after now! Have you got a new bachelor and sent off the ould one ? or 
have you lost the half of a lucky sixpence ! or do you want a cup tossed, 
(when you want that done, I'll trouble you not to forget to bring the tay, as you 
did last time,) or do you want to find out whether your colour at the next pat- 
tern should be blue or green !—to think of a man like me, and with my know- 
ledge, being bothered about such things by a pack of ailly wenches! God be 
with the times, when those well-born and well-bred came to the lone Bocher 
of the Red-gap, to know of wars, and signs, and life, and death !—Ah, those 
war times !” 

‘Indeed, then, Daddy.” replied the mortified Ellen, who had often boasted 
to Alice that she was one of the Bocher’s prime favourites, ‘ indeed. then, 
Daddy, though you're a little put out now, I can tell you, that many a girl comes 
from the love and respect she has for yourself, and only that.” 

“Love!” screamed the Bocher, irritated at the word, “ Love !—love for 
me !—What girl ever loved me!—ever could love this—Ah!—ah!—love @ 
crooked back—a lame, disjointed leg, and a withered arm—respect too—no, nO 
—not respect, but fear—sharp, bitter fear!’’ He continued muttering and mut- 
muring to himself, when, in the midst of his invectives, Vourneen, his favou- 
rite, escaped from his assiduities, and flew almost into Alice's bosom ; the pretty 
white creature expanded and contracted the circle of her pik and glowing eyes, 
and did not seem at all inclined to leave the protection she had chosen, and the 
Bocher, as he came forth to seek her, seemed both pleased and surprised to see 
her there. ‘Oh, Vourneen, Vourneen,” he exclaimed, attempting to caress 
the bird, who made believe to pick at his finger with her fair soft bill—* there s 
no use fighting against natur, herown two eggs were broke by accident, and 
wanted to give her two others—but she knows the differ—she knows the differ 
now.—You ’re in luck, young woman, to have a white pigeon light on your 
shoulder—you ’re in great luck—it’s a. blessed omen.—Vourneen, agra ! it’s 
long till you’d go to that brown-skinned witch, though you know her fast 
enough, and good right you have to remember her, by token of the feathers she 
pulled out of your tail for mischief.” 

‘“‘ Law, Daddy ! that was long ago, when I had but small sense.” 

‘Small sense! small sense !"’ repeated the Bocher, ‘as if you ever had any 
other ; and now, Mistress Nelly, just because you bothered Stiff Tom Dizney 
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jast night, about his daughter's letter and the like, you think you have a right | 
] suppose to walk yourself in here, and gather yourself up in my chimney- 
corner, and opening” that great fly-trap of a mouth of yours, swallow down 
every word said by Miss Alice to me, or me to Miss Alice q but you never war 
more out in your life, so tramp off with yourself, while Miss Alice and I talk 
our talk.” 

You're the heart’s blood of an ugly baste, that you are!’ exclaimed Ellen 
angrily—so much in anger at losing her anticipated gossip that sie forgot her 
fear for the mysterious Bocher ; * you're an ugly baste, Daddy, aud a mean one | 
too, for throwing the dirty drop of tay in my face that I didn’t bring; and as it | 
was | who coaxed Miss Alice here for your advice—like a foo! as | was—I’m 
pound to take her back, lest any harm should happen her, in your dirty den, | 
with your beastices and your ugly self.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” replied the Bocher, drawing his bushy eyebrows | 
closely together—so closely that they formed a complete ledge of thick black 
hair across his forehead. 

«| am—she shan’t stay here—she shan't—come along, Miss Alice—come 
giong 

The Bocher, without saying another word, seized Ellen’s round, red arm 
within the vice-like grasp of his long yellow fingers, and elevating himself on | 
his crutch, so as to bring his mouth on a level with her ear, he whispered one or 
two words which Alice did not hear; the effect, however, was electrical on her 
companion, who, from being more than rosy-red from passion, grew deadly | 
pale ; the cripple’s lips separated, and he laughed while withdrawing his grasp. 

+ Am I an ugly baste now, Ellen?” 

“No, Daddy,” replied the girl, trembling, ** not ugly, not—at—all—ugly ; I 
was joking.” 

“Did I throw a drop of dirty tay in your face, Ellen?” 

“No, Sir, it was good—beautiful tay, so it was; and I drank it, Sir, God 
bless you.” 

« And are you afraid now to leave Miss Alice with me and my beastices ?”” 

« Law, no, Sir—no, Daddy—not at all—they’re all gentle purty dears—and | 
this is—a nice—clean—little—tidy—place !”" 

“Very good, Ellen,” said the Bocher, and extending his long arm, he point- | 
ed to the road; Ellen understood the hint and walked out. 

* God help us!” muttered the village-seer, as he shut-to the door upon Alice 
and himself ; ** God help us! how easy it is with the world to blow hot and cold 
—poor fools! poor fools! and now, Alice Dizney, for your folly, though it is 
different from her’s.”—{ To be continued.) 

— | 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN.---NO. V. | 


Predecessors of Mathews.—Foote was the founder of what Miss Kelly might 
call the sola system; in his performance, however, he was aided by others. 
After him, ‘T'ate, Wilkinson, and many others, gave entertainments 4 la Foote ; 
then G. A. Steevens started with his Lectures on Heads; Lee Lewis followed 
in his footsteps; Henderson gave some readings at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; 
and the thing was getting out of fashion when Collins started his Evening Brush ; 
then Aaron Kean (uncle, as it is said by some, father, as reputed by others, of 
the tragedian) gave a mixed performance of stories, songs, ventriloquism, and 
legerdemain. Charles Dibdin about this time commenced his entertainments, 
which, from their literary merits, rather than his powers, either vocal or mimetic, 
were extraordinarily attractive ; he very happily fell in with the feeling of the 
time, and made as much by the sale of his songs as by the performance. Ed- 
win contemplated an ** At Home” a little before his death. When Dibdin’s 
years increased, and his attraction failed, a season or two elapsed without any 
alventurer starting. Bannister was induced at last to open his * Budget” at | 
the Freemasons’: he was succeeded by the man who is indeed in himself a 
theatre. 


Charles Dibdin.—It has been said that his pathetic ballads were really from | 
the pen of Bickerstaff, who fled from England many years since, but who had 
teen a kind friend to Dibdin in his youth and poverty. Dr. Kitchener, who was 
awarm admirer of Dibdin, believed that two or three songs were Bickerstaff's ; | 
but admitting, for argument’s sake, thirty to have been his, enough are left to 
prove Charles a first-rate lyrist in his peculiar style. Poor Dibdin was very | 
Mahomedan in his notions respecting the other sex, and he generally gave feasts 
othe birth-days of his sultanas ; when I knew him two feast-days per week | 
iwust have been about the average. He was a shrewd man—an accurate, not 
ai acute observer—a good musician—had an extensive voice, but almost wholly 

without tone: his style of entertainment would not be endured now—it was too 

sentiunental—there never was a hearty laugh to be had out of him. | 


George Alexander Steevens.—It is perhaps little known that this celebrated 
nian, Whose reputation in his day was greater as it is now less than it ought to 
be, expired ** a driveller and a shew ;”’ nay, what is still worse, lived for years 
apiteous spectacle of dotage and imbecility. I well remember in my boyhood 
seeing poor Steevens led about by a footboy ; he was ina hopeless state as re - 
garded his intellect, though he was not very old (he did not appear above fifty 
or fifty-five), nor was he suffering from any bodily infirmity. Mr. Ireland (father 
of Shakspeare Ireland) told many anecdotes of Steevens—his distresses, his hu- 
mour, and his subsequent good fortune. By his lecture on heads he netted in 
America, about 1765, upwards of £2000, and was the first English dramatic ad- 
venturer who went through the States. A poem of his, similar in character to 


Savage’s ** Bastard,” contained some powerful writing ; speaking of himself in | 


tus, he says— 
‘* Pleased with each passion, I pursued their aim, 
Cheered the gay pack and grasped the guilty game ; 
Revelled regardless, leaped reflection o’er, 
*Till youth, ’till health, fame, fortune, are no more.” 

If his early life had been one of riot and pleasure, never was there commen- 
tary more awfully striking than his appearance in age (say 1778 or 1779)—pale, 
slavering, and idiotic, tottering and laughing vacantly, as he went down Swallow- 
street and through the cross street to Hay-hill, which was then the walk they 
took him every morning : he was subsequently removed to the country, but he 
never recovered—he died in 1784 or 1785. 

The three Drury-lane Theatres —Old Drury-lane, or, as it was generally 
called, Garrick’s theatre, was taken down in 1791; it was about the size of the 
present Haymarket theatre. The Old Drury that arose in 1793 (and which was 
burnt down in 1809) held 3,611 persons, producing £826 6s.; Drury-lane, built 
in 1812, would hold 2,810 persons, producing £750 ; and Drury-lane, as altered 
by Mr. Beasley, in 1822, holds 2,790 persons, producing £748. 


Original Professions of Performers —Very few actors have been regularly 
bred to the stage, as the following list of professions, trades, and callings, in 
which they were originally engaged, and which they left for the sock and buskin, 
will show :— 


Law, in the various branches of that profession—Serle, Harley, Buckstone, 
, and stand by, to be off the moment there is a breath of wind from the land, will | 


Browne, George Smith, Munden, T. Knight, Wrench. 

Physic—Young, Sherwin, Rumball, Stephen Kemble. 

Divinity—John and Charles Kemble. 

Army, in different ranks—Warde, Yates, Jack Johnstone, G. F. Cooke, 
Hooper, Mude, Benson Hill, and Sinclair. 

Navy—Incledon, Pearman, G. Bennett, T. P. Cooke, O. Smith, W. Bennett. 

Artists—Bannister, Pope, E. Knight (little Knight). 

Printers—Oxberry (the late), Blanchard, Keeley, Charles Baker, Wilson (the 
singer), Davidge. 

Mathews was a bookseller ; Liston a schoolmaster ; Jones anarchitect ; Reeve 
a banker's clerk. 

Kean, the two Wallacks, Emery, F. and J. Vining, Grimaldi, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
Davison, Mrs. Glover, Mrs Yates, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Gibbs, and Mrs. C. Kemble, 
were bred from infancy (with two exceptions, and in those cases from very early 
years) to the stage. 

A Stage Trick.—A comedian at present in great repute was some seven or 
eight years since in great embarrassments, and, to use his own phrase, could not 
street-ize ; he ate, drank, and slept in the theatre; divers scions of the Doe 
family essayed in vain; at length D——s, the officer, got admittance to the 
theatre during a rehearsal. ‘* Faustus’’ was about to be produced, and had the 
comedian been secured the theatre would have been reduced to great inconve- 
nience 
actor, with extraordinary presence of mind, threw himself upon the vampire 
trap," and went through the stage, as if by magic. That piece of stage ma- 


| as follows :—* For your kindness to her this night, ladies and gentlemen, she 





Che Albion. 


Imitators.— During the twenty years following the death of Johnson, | remem- 
ber several persous resembling him in appearance, and who aped his mamer, 
and, as I have been told, correctly copied his speech. And I have observed this 
throughout my life to be a national peculiarity, that either at the time of a great | 
man’s popularity, or just after his death, many persons bearing naturally con- 
siderable resemblance to the illustrious one suddenly appear, and by dint of ap- | 
plication actually acquire a tone of speaking, and perhaps even of thought, in 
accordance with their prototype. Howmany Byrons and Cannings—curled lips, 
high foreheads, and all—can you not call to mind, reader, amid your own observ- 
ings during the last dozen years? It always was, and I presume always will be 
so—man is a mimicking animal. 


Abbott Returning Thanks.—At one of the Garrick Club dinners, amid other 


toasts, * The Dramatists of the Day" was proposed very late in the evening ; | 
there were only one or two persons who had written for the stage present. Ab- 
bott, after a pause, rose and said, ‘‘ Gent!emen, allow me to return my thanks as | 


one, and on behalf of a very large class of dramatists, | having had a farce | 
damn’d last season.” 


Elliston was infected with the speech-making mania, which had previously | 
been the peculiarity of Palmer. Robert William was never so happy as when | 
it became necessary to ** address the house.”” When Mrs. Bland, then labouring | 
under mental imbecility, took a benefit at Drury, he, deeming it requisite to be 
oratorical and pathetic, made a long and not very successful speech, and was | 
working up his energies to conclude with a magnificent climax, which came off 


will bless you! her children will bless you! heaven will bless you!” the voice 
rising at each exclamation, and after a great effort, ‘1 wit BLEss you!” A | 
roar of laughter was the orator’s reward. 


Barrington (the Pickpocket) and Mrs. Siddons.—One York assizes, after the 
auditors bad left the theatre, Mrs. Siddons, who had only to go from thence to 
the Black Swan in Coney-street, was waiting with her female friend at the stage- 
door for Mr. Siddons to escort them home. <A gentleman of elegant appearance 





| was waiting opposite the house, and observing Mrs. Siddons, crossed over, and 


addressing her by name, said, he feared she might be endangered by the cold, | 
and begged her to excuse him for requesting to forget he was a stranger, and | 
with her friend accept his escort to her lodgings. Mrs. Siddons was a woman | 


| of too good principles to have any affectatiuns: she accepted the arm of the | 


| stranger, and as she was going homewards remarked, that what made her more | have an end, as well as the weariest day, and at length the long looked-for morn- 
| timorous was the fact of hearing that Barrington the pickpocket was in town. | ing broke upon us. 


The gentleman saw Mrs. Siddons and her friend to her door, and putting the lat- | 
ter in first, detained Mrs. Siddons one second whilst she begged to know his | 
name at least. as he positively refused to walk in. ‘* My dear madam,” he said, | 
‘* pray be under no apprehension wherever you are about Barrington ; he will | 
never injure you ; good night, madam—I am Barrington.” He bowed, and was | 
out of sightin a moment. He went wherever Mrs. Siddons was engaged as a | 
star ; the crowd attracted by her acting favouring his depredations, which were | 


| always committed upon those whom he sat next in the box. He was ultimately 
| taken at Newcastle theatre whilst Mrs. Siddons was acting, and identified by Mr. 


Stephen Kemble, the then manager; he that night robbed a Catholic priest of a 
gold watch. ‘This was his last essay, he then 
** Left his country for his country’s good.” 


——- 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from last week's Albion. 
THE MOONBEAM. 

I had already in the course of the voyage acquainted him with the particulars 
of the ball at Roseapple’s, and of my meeting with, and suspicions of Mr. Wil- 
son, and that I verily believed I had fallen in with the same person this very 
night, in the captain of a Buenos-Ayrean privateer. 


*\ A privateer!” ejaculated Lennox,—**a privateer—is there a privateer about 
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chance now was to put our best foot foremost—* Sheer off, whoever you are, Or 
I will show you, my fine fellow, that we are not playing with you, any how”— 
and picking up a musket, I took deliberate aim at the boat, and fired. 

A loud “ Ah!” declared that the shot had told. This was followed by a deep 
groan, and some one exclaimed in Spanish, ‘ Oh dios, soy muerto !” 

«Close and board him,” shouted a loud and angry voice from the same boat— 


_ * Close and board him—cut their throats, if they resist. 


At this moment, as old Nick would have it, it again fell calm, and the boats 
began to approach rapidly, the other threatening our larboard quarter; but whe- 
they were not quite satisfied of the reception we might give them, I know not, 
but they once more lay on their oars when close aboard of us. A clear and 
well-blown bugle from the boat where the man had been hit now awoke the 
sleeping echoes of the bay. Gradually they died away faint and more faint 
amongst the hills. ‘Ha! that is no reverberation, that is no echo ; hark, it is 
answered by another bugle from the cove. Now we are in a remarkably beauti- 
ful mess,” said I; *see—see.” A rocket was sent up from the boat near- 
est us, and instantly answered by a steady red light from beyond the clump of 


| cocoa-nut trees, through whose hair-like stems we could perceive the little 


Midge with her tall lateen sail, stealing along in the crimson glare like some 
monstrous centipede of the ocean, and propelled by her sweeps, that flashed up 
the dark water all round her into blood-like foam, as if old Nick’s state barge 
had floated up red hot and hissing. A loud rushing noise now growled down on 
us from seaward, and one could perceive a squall without being a pig, whitening 
the tops of the swell, even dark as it was. 

“ Haul off,” sung out the same voice, just as the breeze struck us. ‘Sheer 
off, and let the scoundrel alone, and mind yourselves—he will be on the reef close 
to us here bodily in a moment.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” thought I, forgetting, in my anxiety to escape the 
instant danger of going ashore on the rocks, that by returning, we were regular- 
ly running in the lion's mouth. ‘The reef is close to you, is it?” Tooraloo 
had caught at this also, so it was about ship on the other tack ; but, notwith- 
standing, we had the utmost difficulty in getting back to our anchorage before it 
came on to blow right in like thunder, and there we lay on deck through the 
livelong night, exposed to a pitiless shower of rain, ina state of most unenviable 
anxiety, expecting every moment to be boarded. 

Neither the felucca nor boats followed us in however, so we concluded they 
had returned to the cove, as all continued quiet. But the weariest night must 


THE BREAKING WAVE. 

As the day lightened, the wind fell, and by sunrise, it was nearly calm in the 
small bay, although we could see the breeze roughening the blue waters out 
at sea. 

Presently, Mr. * * *’s negroes came on board, and before determining what 
to do, or proceeding with our repairs, we endeavoured to get out of them some 
more information regarding the privateers, to give them no worse a name, and 
their crews; but apparently they knew nothing beyond what we were already 
acquainted with. 

‘Nice peoples dem—Captain Wallace! Oh, quite one gentlemen—plenty 
money—plenty grog—Ah, wery nice peoples,” was all that Quashie knew or 
seemed to care about—at least all that he would say. 

While we were yet irresolute as to the prudence of stripping the mast, with 
such gentry almost within earshot, a small dory, or light canoe, shoved her black 
snout round the headland on which the cocoa nuts grew, paddled by a solitary 
| figure in the stern, with an animal of some kind or another stuck up, monkey- 
| fashion, in the bow, which, as it came nearer, I perceived to be a most noble 
Spanish bloodhound. I looked earnestly at the stranger through the glass, and 
concluded at once that he could be no other than our friend of the preceding 
evening. 
| TJ say, Lennox’—he had been standing at my elbow the minute before— 











the island !”’ | “that’s my man—there”—pointing with the telescope. 


‘4 privateer!” said the captain of the Moonbeam—* no—not one, but “iro | 
Pp Pp 


of them, ha, ha, he—and both anchored t’other side of the bluff there, he, he, 
ho—within pistol-shot of us where we now lie, as the crow flies; although they 
might remain for a year in that cove, and no one the wiser, ho, ho, he. In my | 
humble opinion, they will be foul of us before morning, ho, ho, he—and most | 


, likely cut all our throats, ha, ha, ho.” 


Poor Saunders Skelp on this fell into a great quandary. 
* What shall we do, Mr. Brail'—we shall be plundered as sure as fate.” 
**T make small doubt of that,” quoth I,**and I only hope that may be the 


| worst of it; but if you and the skipper think with me, I would be off this very 
| hour, sprung mast and all.” 


“How unfortunate !”’ said Lennox—* Why, I have been working by candle 


| light ever since you went away, stripping the mast, and seeing all clear when the | 





| day broke, to But come IJ think a couple of hours may still replace every 
| thing where it was before I began.” 

| Our determination was now promptly taken, so we swigged off our horns, and 
repaired to the deck 

‘Who is there?” said some one from forward, in evident alarm. 

It was pitch dark, and nothing could be seen but the dim twinkle of the lan- 
| tern, and the heads and arins of the men at work at the mast head. 

** Who is there, aft by the companion !” 

“ Why, it is me, what do you want?” said Lennox. 

*‘ Nothing particular, sir, only there are people on the water close to, ahead of 
us—take care they do not make free with the buoy.” 

** Hail them then, Williams, and tell them, if they don’t keep off, that we will 
fire at them.” 

“I have hailed them twice, sir, but they give no answer.” 

We all went forward. For some time I could neither see nor hear any thing. 
At length I thought I heard low voices, and the dip of an oar now and then. 
Presently I distinctly saw white sparkles in the dark calm water, towards the 
mouth of the bay, as of a boat, keeping her station on guard. By and by, we 
| heard indications of life on the larboard bow also. 

** Why, we are beset, Lennox, my boy, as sure as fate,”’ said I. 

** What boats are those?” 

No answer. 
| If you don’t speak I will fire at you.” 
| A low suppressed laugh followed this threat, and we heard, as plain as if we 
| had been alongside of the strangers, three or four sharp clicks, like the cocking 
of strong musket locks. 
| “ Privateers-men, as sure as a gun,” said Tooraloo—* oh dear, and they are 
| going to fire at us, don’t you hear !”—and he ducked his pate, as if he had seen 
| them taking aim. 
** | see two boats now as plain as can be,” said Lennox. 
“ Well, well, if you do, we can't help it,” said I— but do take my advice 





} 


|ye?” 

|” All hands were called. We piped belay with the repairs, secured the mast as 
well as we could, hoisted the mainsail, and made every thing ready for a start ; 

| and just as we had hove short, a nice light air came off the !and,as if on pur- 

| pose; but when we were in the very act of tripping the anchor, lo! it fell calm 
again. As to our attempting to tow the schooner out of the bay with such cus- 
tomers right ahead of us, it would have been stark staring madness. We had 
therefore to let go again, and began to re-occupy ourselves in peering inte the night. 

The roar of the surf, on the coast, now came louder, as it struck me, and hoarser, 

| as if the ground-swell had begun to roll in more heavily. 

“We shall have the sea breeze shortly, Lennox, take my word for it—it is 
blowing a merry capful of wind close to us out there,” said I; but the ¢erral 
again sprung up, notwithstanding my prognostication, so we hove up the anchor, 

| ran up the jib, and the Moonbeam, after canting with her head to the eastward, 
| began gradually to slide towards the offing through the dark and midnight sea. 
Presently sparkling bubbles began to ripple against the stem, and to buz away 
| past the bows, as she gathered way. 

Accustomed now to the darkness, we could perceive the boats ahead separate, 

| and take their stations one on each bow, keeping way with us, as if watching us. 
| We had loaded the two carronades with musket balls, and had our twelve mus- 


D—— watched his victim, and was walking towards him, when the | kets on deck. We continued gliding along, and presently the boats as if by 


| signal, lay on their oars, and letting us shoot past them, closed astern of us, and 
then pulled a stroke or two, as if they had an intention of coming up, one om 


chinery (now common in many pieces) had then never been exhibited in Lon- | each quarter. 


don. The officer grew terrified, and picking his way over the stage, like a tabby | 


over a muddy crossing, walked out of the theatre. 


W. Farren's Shylock.—For this character, though out of his usual line, Mr. ; 


“If you come nearer,” seid Lennox through the trumpet to the boat that was 
pulling on the starboard side, ** 90 help me, God, I will fire at you.” a 9 
« Noanswer. The breeze at the instant took off, and they approached within 


Farren has a great desire, and frequently plays it for his benefit. He is not | pistol shot, one on each quarter, but did not come any nearer. 


very portly now, but when he enacted Shylock at Birmingham, he was certainly 
The performance went pretty smoothly until Shy- 


one of Pharaoh’s lean kine. 
lock says— 
“The pound of flesh that I demand is mine, 
’Tis dearly bought, and I will have it.” 


When a fellow in the gallery called out, “Oh! let old skinny have the pound of 


esh, you can see he wants it bad enough.” 


—_— 


‘* They are only seeing us off, they don’t mean to annoy us, Lennox, after all ; 
so hold on steadily, and don’t mind them,” said I. 

But the zeal of Toby Tooraloo, who had by this time got much excited, and 
be hanged to him, had nearly got us all intoa scrape. 

“ You villains, J will teach you,” quoth the valiant Tobias, “ to insult an armed 
vessel—so stand Ly there, men—give them two of the carronades’’—as if he 
had had any other ; and before Lennox could interfere, he had sung out ** Fire !” 
| Bang went both carronades whisking up the surface of the sea on either beam 








* To the uninitiated it may be necessary to say that these traps are formed of part | into a fiery foam, the bullets spanking away in flakes of fire, until they dropped 


of the boarding of the stage, detached from the rest, and put on hinges; they are kep 
up by pullies anda weight nearly accordin 
dash t 
ards yield, and he falls into a sort of hammock which is <a slung beneath 
} ay effect, as most of my readers know, is extraordinary and startli 
OB occupies less thaa two seconds. 


ng---the opera- 


t | ashore in the distance. The same low fiendish laugh was heard from the boat, 


to the weight of the individual who is to | nearest us, and as if they had only waited for this very foolish act of aggression 
hrough ; his additional weight, and the impetus with which he comes, makes the | 9 ou, part, to commence an attack, one of the boats pulled ahead, and then 


| made right for our starboard bow. 
“ Hillo!” said I, thinking then the Rubicon was passed, and that our only 





“Mr. Lennox is below, sir,”’ said 'Tooraloo, ** but you are right ; it is him, sure 


| enough.” 


The man paddled briskly alongside, when the bloodhound caught a rope in 
his teeth, that was hanging over, and setting his feet against the bowpost, held 
on until his master jumped on board, which he did with the most perfect sang- 
frou 


‘* Now for it,” thought I, ‘he is come to tell us civilly that we are to have 
| our throats cut for shooting one of his beauties last night.” 
| Having deliberately secured his dory, by making fast the painter round one of 
| the stancbeons of the awning, he called to his dog—‘t Matamoro—here, boy, 
here,’’ and saw him safe on board before he had the civility to make his bow. 
At length he turned to me, and I had now no difficulty whatever in making out 
my amigo Mr. Wilson in the identical Buenos Ayrean captain, although he had 
| altered his appearance very materially from the time I had seen him in Jamaica. 
| Awkward as our position appeared to be fast getting, 1 could scarcely keep my 
| eyes off the beautiful animal that accompanied him; first, because I admired 
| him exceedingly ; and, secondly, because he seemed deucedly inclined to bite 
| me. He was as tall as a staghound, whose symmetry of head and figure he con- 
| joined with the strength of the English bull-dog. His colour was a pale fawn, 
gradually darkening down the leg and along the neck, until the feet and muzzle 
| were coal black. He gamboled about his master like a puppy, but the moment 
| any of us spoke to him, he raised his back into an angry curve, with the black 


| stfeak that ran down it from head to tail bristling up like a wild boar’s, and set- 


| ting his long tail straight, as if it had been a crow-bar, or the Northumbrian 
| lion’s; and then his teeth—my wig! the laughing hy#na was a joke to him. 
| But I must return from the dog tothe man. He was dressed in very wide trow- 
| sers, of a sort of broad, yellow striped silk and cotton Indian stuff; slippers of 
velvet-looking, yellowish-brown Spanish leather, and no stockings ; a broad belt 
| of the same sort of leather worn round his waist, over the ample folds of an 
| Indian shawl of a bright yellow colour, with crimson fringes, the edges of which 
hung down on one side like a sash, fastened by a magnificent gold buckle in 
front, worked into the shape of a thistle. ‘Through this cincture was stuck, on 
; the left side, a long, crooked, ivory handled knife, in a skark-skin sheath, richly 
| ornamented with gold: while a beautifully worked grass purse hung from the 
| other, containing his cigars, flint, and steel. His shirt was of dark ruby-colour- 
| ed cotton, worked with a great quantity of bright red embroidery at the sleeves 
and throat, where it was ruby-fastened with the largest gem of this description I 
had ever seen, also fashioned like the head of the aforesaid Scottish thistle,with 
| emerald leaves, and set in a broad old-fashioned silver brooch—the only silver 
| ornament he wore—such as the ladies of the Highland chieftains in days of yore 
used to fasten their plaids with onthe left shoulder. It was evidently an heir- 
loom. Vain, apparently, of the beautiful but Herculean mould of his neck, he 
| wore his shirt collar folded back, cut broad and massive, and lined with velvet of 
| the same colour as the shirt, and nu neckcloth. 

He had shaven his whiskers since I had seen him, but wore a large jet-black 
mustache on his upper lip, and a twisted Panama chain round his neck, support- 
| ing an instrument made of sume bright yellow hardwood, highly polished, re- 
| sembling a boatswain’s pipe in shape ; the ventiges inlaid with gold. 

His cap, of the same sort of leather as his belt, was shaped like the drooping 
top of a hussar’s, falling down on the left side of his head, and ending ina 
massive tassel of gold bullion (with a tortoise-shell scoop in front, dropping low 

| over his eyes, hooped in with a broad gold rim), while a band of richly em- 
| broidered gold thistles encircled the lower part of it. 

| He wore buff gloves, which, when drawn off and stuck in his belt, disclosed 
| hands richly decorated with several valuable rings, and, although strong and 
muscular, fair as a woman’s. . 

There had been one alteration in his appearance, however, that I surmised he 
would have dispensed with if he could; and that was a broad, deep, and scarcely 
cicatrized sear down his sun-burnt cheek. 

** My Kingston friend—proof positive,” thought I. 

I had never seen sv handsome a man, bronzed almost black though he was by 
wind and fierce suns—such perfect symmetry, conjoined with such muscle and 
strength—such magnificent bodily proportions, with such a face and forehead ; 
and such pearl-white teeth—but the fiend looked forth in the withering sparkle 
of his hazle eye. 

“ The thistle,” said I to myself, as the old Scottish brooch, and the general 
predominance of the national emblem in his equipment attracted my attention ; 
“ alas, can love of country, prevading as it is, still linger in the bosom of a man 
without a country ; of one whose hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; of the Tiger of the Sea!” Yes, like the dying lamp in the 
sepulchre, flickering after its fellows have long been for ever quenched, whose 
faint and uncertain beams seem still to sanctify, if they cannot warm, the gloomy 
precincts, where all beside is cold, and dark, and dead ;—it was the last ray of 
blessed light, gleaming through the mist of surrounding rottensess and desolation 
—the last pale halo of virtuous and holy feeling hovering to depart from off the. 
obdurate and heaven-scathed heart of the God-forsaken PIRATE. 

Unjust—unjust. There was another—a kindlier, a warmer, a steadier flame, 
that still burnt sunbright in that polluted tabernacle—all worthy of a purer shrine 
—nor left it, until abreast of the spark of life itself—it was shattered from his 
riven heart by the dart of the Destroyer; and the dark and felon spirit, whirled 
to its tremendous account on the shriek of unutterable despair, crushed from him 
in his mortal agony, as the dancing waves closed, howling and hissing like water- 
fiends, over the murderer’s grave. But let me not anticipate. 

From his manner I could not say whether he knew me or not. 

** So you have put in here in distress,” said he to the master of the Moonbeam, 
glancing his eyes upwards, where the people were at work at the head of the 
mainmast. 
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« Yes, sir,” said Tooraloo, but before he could get in another word, our friend 
was in the main-rigging himself, and near the masthead. 

“ Eigh, eigh,”’ sung out Palmneedle and Chip, who were helping the carpenters 
and riggers aloft, ** what dis—ho dis!” for the dog was following his mater like 
a monkey, yaffing and barking, and sprawling with his feet through the ratlines— 
so each of the negroes, seizing a repe, slid down on deck, and with such vehemence, 
that they capsized on their backs, cocking up their black trotters in the air, after 
a most ludicrous fashion. 


‘Ob, I see—I see,” said Wallace, or Wilson, descending, and swinging him- | 
self in on deck with the grace of an Apollo; “ masthead badly sprung—and | 


your chaps seem to be going clumsily enough about their work too”—(a truth, 
undoubtedly )—* I will send you my carpenter's crew to lend a hand in fishing it. 
“Thank you, sir,” said Toby, with much the sort of expression and tone of a 
contrite culprit thanking the hangman for adjusting the rope. — 
I was myself cruelly taken aback by such unlooked-for civility, I will confess. 
* But won't you step down and see my owner, sir; he is in the cabin, quoth 
Tooraloo, in doubt what to say or do—metre again. 


“ Oh, certainly—no objections—-but won't you go first, sir?” said he, with one | 
hand on the companion, and politely indicating the ladder with the other, cloaking | 


his real object, however, which was clearly that he might not be taken at 
advantage > 

Tooraloo and I went below on this, as one needs must go when the devil drives, 
and were immediately followed by the stranger. 


Lennox was busy with some papers, and stooping down over his open desk, | 


with his pen crossed in his mouth, when we entered— ’ 

“The captain of the Buenos Ayrean privateer, sir,” said Tooraloo, stopping 
at the door and ushering him in past him—jamming himself as flat as a flounder 
against the doorpost, as if to prevent even a fibre of his clothing from touching 
the other —Lennox looked up,—his eyebrows instantly contracted, his colour 
faded, and he became as pale as death. ‘I'he pen dropped unheeded from his lips, 
while the large law paper that he held in his left hand, in which he had apparently 





been writing, trembled like an aspen leaf.—At length he ground out between his 
teeth— 

* Hast thou found me—O mine enemy! 

“ Found you ’—said the other, who had started, or rather staggered back, also 


¢ “4b ea) 
apparently overcome with extreme surprise, and nearly capsizing Tooraloo, 
knocking the breath out of his body against the door-post with a grunt.“ Found 
you, Saunders, why if [ have, it has not been in consequence of looking for you. 
let ine tell you ‘Aut; for of all the unexpected meetings that ever befell me, so 
help me God—this 1s"- 
“ Blaspbeme not, William Adderfang—take not His name into your mouth— 


you Aave found me, let that suffice—and am J wrong in calling you my enemy— | 


mec — 

‘Ves, Saunders—you are wrong—and with little of your profession, and none 
of your romance and nonsense, my boy, I will prove you are wrong at a fitting 
opportunity—so there’s my hand, man—there’s my hand.”—Lennox sprang back, 


as if it had held a viper—* Heyday” said the other, drawing himself up fiercely | 


—‘‘ why I thought you might have allowed bygones to be bygones at this time 
of day—and surely I may ery quits now, after your having scoured your knife 
against my ribs, at’ — 

Here he checked himself, and Lennox also made an effort to resume his 
composure. He now shook his hand, but very much as one would shake a red 
hot poker—and then with no very good grace asked him to sit down to breakfast, 
which he did with apparent cordiality, and a deuced good one he made too; 
chattering and doing the agreeable all the while, as if he had been an old and 
intimate acquaintance come on board to welcome us on our arrival. As for me 
Benjie—I freely confess that I could not have told whether I was eating biscuit 
or blanemange; and! verily believe you might have palmed castor oil on me for 
coffee, and I never would have noticed it 

“ Adderfang—William Adderfang—the seducer of Jessy Miller !"—said I to 


myself—*“ here's a coil—the villain who stabbed and robbed me at Havanna !— | 


the master Wilson, of Montego bay—the man with the blunderbuss at Kingston 
—Whew! This devil of a fellow to pounce upon us so unexpectedly, in an out 
of the way place like Sen Andreas too! and with a couple of whacking pri- 
vateers, to give them still their genteel name, and a hundred and fifty neat 
young gentlemen to back him.—There’s a climax of agreeables for you—if he 
should recognise me now! Come, this docs account with a vengeance for the 
floating notions that crossed my mind at Roseapple’s—I was sure [had seen him 
before.” 

Stull, notwithstanding these pleasant dreams, I gave in to circumstances, 
better than either of my two shipmates, I fancy ; for Lennox could eat but little, 
and was evidently ill at case—as for the skipper he gobbled mechanically—he 
could not help that; bat! noticed that he watched the stranger like a cat watch- 
ing a terrier, starting at his every motion; and when he dropped his knife by 
accident on the floor and stooped to pick it up, he held his breath until he saw 
him at work at the biscuit and cold ham again; as if he had considered there 
was a tolerable chance of his giving him a progue with it en passant, just for the 
fun of the thing as it were 

Gradually, however, I got more at ease, and was noticing the extreme beauty 
of his short curling auburn hair, now that his cap was thrown aside, with a dash 
of premature grey here and there, like hoarfrost in early autumn ; and the noble 
ivory forehead, paler by contrast with the bronzing of his face, and smooth as 
monumental alabaster while his fierce spirit was in calm, but crisping in a mo- 
ment if his passions were roused, like the ripple on the calm sea before the first 
of the breeze; when he rose abruptly and led the way from the cabin. 


When we came on deck—Adderfang, or Wilson, or Wallace, or whatever his | 


name for the moment might be—whistled ‘loud as the scream of the curlew,” 
and an armed boat immediately shoved out from under the mangroves that 
grew onthe small point or headland near the cocoa-nut trees, and pulled to- 
wards us. 

“ Come’’—thought I, ** he seems determined not to trust too much to our for- 
bearance either.’—The boat approached—it was apparently a very fast one, 
pulled by four splendid fellows in neat white trowsers and blue shirts, and all 
with cloth caps handsomely embroidered.—They had their cutlasses buckled 
round their waists by black belts, and there were four marines in white jackets, 
two in the bow and two aft, sitting with their muskets upright between their 
knees.—The officer commanding the boat was a tall sallow young man, very 
Yankee in appearance, dressed in a blue uniform coat, and one epaulette, with 
uniform buttons of some kind or another, so that altogether I should have taken 
him for an officer in the United States navy, had I accidentally met him. He 
came alongside 

“Mr. Kerrick”—said Adderfang, who evidently, but from what motive I could 
not tell, was most desirous that we should be off from our anchorage as fast as 
possible—* send Whitaker and four of his crew from the Sparkle’—this I 
guessed was the schooner, although I afterwards found her real Spanish name 
was the Mosca—* and see—it is to get all put to rights aloft there—the head of 
the mainmast is badly sprung you can tell him, and he will know better than any 
of us what to bring.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,”"—said his subaltern, and without more ado the boat shoved off 
again, not for the point, however, but direct for the beach under Mr. * * *’s 
house, where the officer landed, and the crew, leaving a boat-keeper on the beach, 
began to skylark about ; but evidently they had their instructions never to move 


so far away but that they could reach their boat again, at least before we could, if | 
we had tried it.—I knew from their lingo, that those youths were all of them | 


either Americans or Englishmen, probably a mixture of both. 

Presently Tooraloo, at his request, or command, for although the words were 
civil enough, the tone sounded deuced like the latter, put Adderfang ashore in 
the Moonbeam’s boat, and under the idea that if there was any danger toward, I 
ran as much risk where I was as on the land, I asked to accompany him, so that 
I might reconnoitre abit by the way. Accordingly we were walking up to 
Mr. * * *’s house, when I thought I would diverge a little, in order to have a 
parley with some of the boat’s crew, who I had noticed converge towards their 
own boat whenever they saw ours put off; but before I could ask a question, the 
officer before mentioned interposed, and with a great deal of mock civility offered 
his services, if I wanted any thing. I had no plea to avoid him, so I followed 
Adderfang and Tooraloo to the house 

I now found, when I could look about me in the daylight, that it was even a 
narrower tongue of land than what I had imagined, on which the house stood, 
and that divided the bay where we were, from the narrow land-locked creek where 
the two privateers were at anchor. 

Where I stood I looked right down upon them—they lay in a beautiful little 
basin indeed, with high precipitous banks on the side next me, but witha smooth 
hard white beach at the head of the creek and on the opposite side. The en- 
trance was very narrow, not pistol-shot across ; close to the shore, and immediately 
below me, lay a large schooner, but I could only see her mastheads and part of 
her bowsprit and fore-rigging, as she was moored with her stern towards the 
high bank, s0 as to present her broadside to the opening of the harbour, and her 
bows to that of her consort, the little Midge, that lay further off and close to 
the shore on the other side of the creck, at right angles with the schooner, so as 
to rake her if she had been carried, and at the same time to enfilade any boats 
coming intoattack her. Both vessels had the Buenos Ayrean flag flying ; blue, 
white, and blue, horizontally. 

There were sentries along the beach; one being advanced near to where I 
stood, who, when I made demonstrations of descending, very civilly told me to 
heave about, and go back again. 1 remonstrated, and said, “In the island of a 
friendly power I saw no right that he, or any one else, had to set bounds to my 
rambles.” 

He said he knew nought about whose island it was, but he knew what his 





threw his musket across his body, and slapped the side of it, t0 see that the 


| printing was all right. : p 
| “You are very obliging*” said 1; “but, pray, put yourself to no inconvenience 
"whatever on my account, as I shall return.” And, like the thief in the hen-roost, 
I did * go back again.” —[ T'o be continued. ] 
——. 


FRANCIA, THE DICTATOR. 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 

[So little is known in Europe of this remarkable man, that, although we have 
already published, upon hearsay evidence, some account of bim and his country, 
we gladly lay before our readers the statement of a gentleman whose personal 
intercourse with the Dictator has enabled him to supply information of consider- 
able interest and importance. It will be perceived that he represents the charac- 
ter and government of Francia in a still less agreeable light than our former cor- 
respondent. This may be, in part, perhaps attributable to the persecutions he 
endured, and the injuries he sustained by order of * the Despot of Paraguay ; 
but these injuries and persecutions, on the other hand, are so many additional 
| testimonies in support of the view given ef Francia’s character. ] 

When the Spanish Governor Velasco was deposed after the victory gained 
over the Buenos Ayres troops, a junta, consisting of the two military chiefs, Ye- 
gros and Cavallero, who liad been in the action, together witha Dr. Francia, was 
elected in the ordinary way, to preside over and direct the affairs of the infant 

| republic. 

This Dr. Francia has made himself infamous by his tyranny. He has exer- 
| cised, in a spirit so ferocious and unrelenting, every species of cruelty, not over 
his fellow-mortals merely, but over his fellow-countrymen, that though, politi- 
caily speaking, he is little known in Europe, he yet deserves to be made known 
as a rare monster of atrocity in these days of comparative humanity and civiliza- 
tion. He would have ranked in the worst days of Rome, in refinement of cruelty, 
with the worst of the Roman emperors 

In the calculating motives of his cruelty,—in his unrelenting severity of exe- 
cution,—in his studied aggravation of distress,—in the exercise of tyranny too 
| petty to be called great, and yet too ferocious not to be classified as inonstrous, 
—he proceeded to such deeds of imprisonment, confiscation. and murder, as 
may well claim for him a very awful pre-eminence in the annals of ambitious 
depravity. 

This extraordinary person was educated at Cordova, (the Salamanca of South 
America.) He is a man of a shrewd, saturnine disposition, and of very retired 
and studious habits. Ly dint of application, and in spite of the jealousy of the 
| Church, he contrived, in addition to the ordinary branches of education taught 
at the University, to geta slight knowledge of Algebra, and a still more super- 
| ficial one of Geometry and Greek. It was asserted that he understood both 

these branches of study well; rorin the whole fraternity of collegians was there 
| anybody to vouch for the contrary. Having taken out his degree, he returned 
to Paraguay, where he soon came into considerable practice as a lawyer. A 
| stern adherence to the justice of the case as he considered it,—more than ordi- 


| hary acuteness and learning in his profession,—great knowledge and consequent 
management of the weaknesses of his countrymen,—together with his reputa- 
| tion for mysterious familiarity with the occult sciences,—brought him into great 
|repute. ‘lo be able to multiply and substract letters—to read in a language the 
characters of which even were unknown,—to measure an angle and ascertain the 
height of an eminence with a theodolite.—and to show the satellites of Jupiter 
through a telescope, were sciences as truly occult to every other inhabitant of 
Paraguay but Dr. Francia himself, as at the University where he was educated 
would have been a critical dissertation in Hebrew on the curious, and recondite, 
and most important subject of the digamma 
This ascendancy of Dr. Francia in his own profession was carried by him 
into the government of which he soon became a member. He began too soon, 
however, to attempt the overthrow of the military influence of his two colleagues, 
by the mere strength of his own legal knowledge and growing popularity. He 
sneered, cavilled, and commanded, till the other members of the junta got im- 


| patient of his petulance. He, on the other hand, refused any longer to brook | 


their ignorance and assumption. In a fit of disgust and spleen on his part, and 

under very ready acquiescence on theirs, he retired to the privacy of his small 
; country house, about six miles from town 

Here it was that gradually and effectually, though silently, he kept extending 

his influence among the people, by assiduously courting the lower classes,—by 

| apparent indifference about power, but constant insinuations how much it was 

abused,—and by an affectedly close prosecution of those studies, to which he 

| knew he owed so much of the blind and increasing deference he enjoyed 

| 

| 


| 


I happened to live very near to him at this period, in the country ; and being 
one evening out shooting, passed so close by his house that, in the exercise of a 
| hospitality at that time common in all the Spanish colonies, he invited me in 
| The cottage had a low thatched roof with a little porch around it, which afforded 
| Shade out of doors, and, by keeping the walls and the windows free from the 
| rays of the sun, not only preserved the humble dwelling cool, but cast an agree- 
{able shade of chiaro-scuro over the small rustic apartments within. It was 
‘situated at the foot of a little hill, beautifully wooded from the base to the top. 
A few palm trees waved their graceful and lofty foliage on the natural greensward 
of the open lawn in front of it. A large field of the sugar-cane and one of cot- 
ton on one side of the house, and a thick dark orange grove, affording food and 
shade to a multitude of parrots, on the other, half occupied the little valley in 
which stood the lowly but romantic dwelling of him who was to be the Dictator 
| and Tyrant of Paraguay 

The last rays of the sun were just streaming in upon the peaceful little vale, 
and tinging with the bright colours of evening the woody acclivities in which it 
was embosomed. ‘The parrots were coming to roost, and the pheasants were 
| taking their evening's repast along the skirts of the fine natural copses every 
where around. 

There was a delightful air of tropical luxuriance and stillness in the scene, 
well calculated, one should have thought, with the solitary and studious habits of 
Dr. Francia, to soften his character into something in unison with the ostensi- 
ble nature of his occupations, and the beautifully sequestered spot in which he 
pursued them: but wild ambition, like a lurking monster, lay crouching within 
his bosom, and only waiting for an opportunity to spring from its lair, that it 
might destroy and desolate the land with blood, and leave around it a scene of 
carnage and dismay. 

He was walking to and fro under the porch, enveloped, after the Spanish 
fashion, in a loose scarlet cloak, and sipping, through a tube, out of a small cala- 
bash, or mate-cup, an infusion of the yerba or Paraguay tea. His figure was tall 
and spare, his complexion swarthy, and his air and manner evidently stern, 
though relaxed into an expression of grave politeness to receive a guest, whom 
he perceived to be a foreigner. 

After the first salutation, there was leisure to examine a countenance full of 
sagacity, asperity, and penetration. His jet black hair was carefully combed 


back from his bold forehead, and allowed to fall in profusion from the back part | 
of his head almost down upon his shoulders. He shot forth from his dark eyes | 


; 4 very keen and searching glance, from which the attention was taken, however, 
in some slight degree, by a composed, natural, and even simple demeanour and 


| address. He s:oke in very general terms of the state of the country ; said he | 


| lived very much to himself, and made offer of his house and services, in the 
terms of commonplace civility usual in the country. 

Shortly after this period he came again into power, having laid all his plans 
and taken all his preliminary measures for making it permanent, cruel, exclusive 
to himself, and wholly uncontrollable. 

About the time of Dr. Francia’s return to be a’ member of the government, 
Buenos Ayres sent a deputy to Paraguay, with the reasonable and natural ex- 
pectation of entering into such arrangements, as, without the remotest acknow- 
ledgment of dependence on the part of the latter, should lead to reciprocal and 
friendly relations in politics, but especially in commerce between both. The 
defined alliance proposed by Buenos Ayres was one so obviously called for by 
the relative position and circumstances of the two countries, that one should 
have expected a very speedy termination of the business, by the execution of a 
treaty founded on stipulations consonant with the views and interests of both 
parties. The result was far otherwise. 

Dr. Francia had previously determined to have no intercourse with Buenos 
Ayres or any other country, except Great Britain; and this was to have been 
permitted on pretty much the principles and terms 60 long liberally conceded to 
us by China. He was to have established an outport at a place called Neem- 
bucti, 240 miles from Assumption, the capital of Paraguay, and to have allowed 
his mercantile allies, the English, to supply from thence their manufactures, on 
condition that they should at the same time provide him with arms and ammuni- 
tion. He determined about this period also to get rid of his colleagues in power ; 
and affected, that before he could give an answer to the deputy from Buenos 
Ayres, it was necessary he should assemble the Grand’Congress, to be composed 
of representatives minutely and ecrupulously chosen from among the people. 
He accordingly issued orders for that purpose, in such a way as that it would 
require about three months to collect the representatives. The intermediate 
time he successfully employed in encouraging and increasing the enmity there 
naturally existed among his countrymen to Buenos Ayres—in gaining - over to 
his interest the officers in immediate command of the Paraguay troops—in 
making himself personally and familiarly acquainted with every deputy as he 
came into town—and in at once flattering his vanity, and stimulating his cupi- 
dity, by large but undefined promises of protection and encouragement in rela- 
tion to the order of men to whom the deputy might happen to belong By one 
delay after another, never appearing to originate with Dr. Francia, he pro- 
tracted the meeting of Congress two months beyond the time appointed for its 
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| only had an opportunity of increasing adherents, fortifying converts, and de- 
| ciding doubters, but brought such inconvenience and expense upon the poor 
| deputies, as, aided by Francia’s suggestions, determined them to insist upon a 

final settlement of all their business on the first day of the meeting of Congress 

They delivered themselves and the country up, bound hand and foot, to the 

| man who was to use the power with which they had invested him for the anni- 
hilation of their trade—the ruin of their agriculture—the absolute slavery of the 
lower classes—and the prostration, imprisonment, or execution of every man 
in the country with the remotest pretension to influence, wealth, or knowledge. 

It were endless to relate the petty, low, but determined and systematic de- 
vices ty which Francia proceeded now to initiate his system of terrorism, His 
first care was to call in and to have repaired under his own immediate inspec- 
tion every straggling musket and rusty blunderbuss which could be collected. 

!'The number of guards (‘ Quarteleros’’ as they were called, from Occupying a 
| quartel or species of barracks) was augmented, and all higher rank than that of 
| captain dispensed with ; the Dictator himself became colonel, general, paymas- 
| ter, quarter-master, and head-tailor to the regiment. Not a musket was deliver. 

ed out but by his own hands; grenadier hats and coat-trimmings were not Only 
| devised, but fitted, stored, and distributed by himself. He held personal com- 
| munication with every man, almost, in his regiment of guards ; Pampered, flat- 
| tered, paid, and caressed them. At the same time he diffused among them a 
spirit of constant and ever-jealous rivalry, and aspiration to his favour and coy), 
}tenance. He began his system of indulgence with the private, and diminished jg 
ashe carried it through the grades of corporal, serjeant, ensign, lieutenant, ¢jj| 
it faded into nothing with the captain: whose superior rank was thus held subor. 
| dinate te the estimate and importance which every man in the company naturally 
| attached to the Dictator’s private countenance and favour as shown to him—py 
| denied, or at all events not publicly shown, to his captain. This feeling of jn. 
portance permitted to the subordinate officers and men was again, however, 
counteracted by the Dictator’s exacting from the soldiers and subordinate officers 
a strict obedience to the captain’s orders The captain thus felt himself, with. 
out understanding the plan acted upon by the Dictator, in possession of actual 
;command, without moral power; and the soldier, without seeing how, that 
although he must obey the captain and his other superior officers, as one 
condition of the Dictator’s favour, yet, that if either the captain or the 
| officer did not take care, the Dictator might very easily pitch upon him 
(the soldier) to fill his place. The jealousy entertained on the one hand 
' by every superior officer of the one next subordinate to him created a 
prying vigilance as to his conduct, and a never-failing report in case of 
misbehaviour. The hope of advancement fostered by the Dictator in the 
subaltern and private kept ¢hem on the other hand within the sphere of duty, but 
equally ready to report at head-quarters any dereliction from it on the part of 
their superior officer. At the same time, an espri/ de corps was not only en- 
couraged, but inculcated, by which every man in the regiment—even the lowest 
—was to consider himself as higher in the scale of importance than any mere 
| civilian. By this distinction in favour of his soldiers, the Dictator not only 
| meant to soothe and compensate for the little feverish feeling to which, indi- 

vidually, every man in the regiment was subjected by his system of discipline, 
| but to try how far he might push a system of terrorism, and annihilation of 
every spark of civil liberty among the people. He was determined, if possible, 
at once to quell into absolute and silent submission every spirit daring enough 
| to question an authority which he seemed to have determined should not only 
| be boundless, but boundless in its career of cruelty. He devised incessantly 

new means by which to render still more abject, servile, and ignorant—under 

the appearance, withal, of contentment—a people already so low as the Para- 
| guayans were In the scale of political prostration. 

At this period, accordingly, it became impossible to walk the streets without 
being intentionally jostled by every soldier you met ; he obliged you to take off 

| your hat to him—laughed at you—sneered at you—and asked you for money. 

No home was safe from their obtrusion, and not many could escape the con- 
tagion of their vices. Francia occasionally checked them—more to let them 
feel the Dictator’s unbounded power even over the military license which him- 
self had encouraged, than to benefit, or oblige, or gain popularity from those 
who thus suffered by it. 

His next step was to cut off all intercourse, both mercantile and epistolary, 
with every place beyond the boundaries of Paraguay ; not a soul was permit- 
ted to enter or leave the province—not a bale of merchandize to be exported ;— 
a dead and horrid silence pervaded the province, as if to hide the sad and awful 
scenes about to be enacted there from the observation, and even from the know- 
ledge, of mankind. 

Busy vessels no longer enlivened the river, nor ministered to commerce ; the 
exportable produce of the country rotted in the warehouses: no more tobacco 
was grown, because none was inquired fur; the yerba could not be sent away, 
and therefore was not collected; the sugar cultivator suspended his labour; 
thousands of hale, active men were thrown listless and idle upon the commu- 
nity ; and poverty stalked forth over the land, in all the length and the breadth 
of it. ‘Twenty-one years have elapsed since Francia shut up the country from 
its natural intercourse with other parts; and in that time, not only have the in- 
habitants relinquished the active and industrious pursuits by which they carried 

, on their once beneficial traffic, but idleness, vice, and misery, and a slavish 
apathy and total indifference about their condition, have overtaken them. At 
the same time, the countries which they before supplied, especially with the 
yerba, or tea, and mild tobacco, have either relinquished the use of them, or 
have had them superseded by importations from other places: so that their 
misery is not only present but prospective, inasmuch as it will require great 
exertion and re-action to bring things back even to their original state ; and if 
we estimate the progress that would have been made under an ordinarily 
reasonable administration, and compare it with the retardation which has been 
the unavoidable consequence of Dr. Francia’s tyranny, the amount of politieal 
delinquency for which he has to answer will appear equally frightful and in- 
calculable. 

Having delivered himself from all interference from without the province, 
the Dictator proceeded now to silence all within. First, under the most frivolous 
pretexts, and soon under none at all, he proceeded to question, investigate, and 
set up a political inquisition into the private actions, words, and even looks of 
every man of the least respectability in the country. One man was taken up 
because he had written a letter to Buenos Ayres, another because he had re- 
ceived one from that place. Sometimes it was a delinquency to have spoken to 
the former members of Government ; and at others, to have regretted that the 
trade of the province was dying away. One after another of such presumptuous 
| seribblers and babblers as these was first imprisoned, and soon after shot: their 
| friends and relations often shared the same fate, because they had been heard to 
| regret the untimely end of him who had suffered before them. Latterly, it was 
E unpardonable offence to inquire even after the fate of a long-imprisoned, 


solitary, and famished dungeon-outcast, under the Dictator’s displeasure. One 
very fine young man, Andrez Gomez, who was several years in my service 10 
the capacity of agent, upon the simple ground of better knowledge and more 
| free inquiry than was usual among his countrymen, and of connexion and cot- 
| respondence with people not in the country, was torn from the arms of his 
| mother and sister—thrown into a dungeon—chained to the floor of it—left with- 
out communication with a human being but the gaoler—without the means even 
| of cleaning his person—till despair took place of patience and reason, and he 
became a mournful maniac—the victim of Francia’s groundless but unrelenting 
displeasure. ‘To such a length and to so great a degree has this persecution of 
| well-doing, virtuous men been carried,—of men who constituted the only little 
respectability that was to be found in the country,—that there is not now 4 
single family of that class which does not mourn the loss of a father, a husband, 
or a brother, and always of that member of the family who was looked upon @® 
its greatest ornament. The least spirit of enterprise or investigation, especially, 
was unpardonable ; and poor Padre Maiz, whom the Spanish Bishop was con- 
tent to banish to a country curacy for having constructed a celestial globe, has 
now been immured ina dungeon, for saying that ‘* vox populi’’ was ‘ vox Dia- 
boli” in sucha country as Paraguay. 

The Dictator’s practice, when he rides out, is to send two guards about one 
hundred yards before him; it being an understood requisition to the inhabitants, 
when these guards come in front of their houses, either that they shut their 
doors quite close, or leave them wide open ;—in the latter case, the owner of 
the house is obliged to stand out in the street. This is to prevent the supposé 
| probability of any one’s taking aim, from behind a half-opened door, at the Dic- 
| tator ; but it seems, in fact, only to be one of the many devices by which he has 
| chosen to bring it irresistibly home to every man under his government, that 
Dictator Francia is lord and master absolute. No one knows so well as the 
Dictator himself, in Paraguay, that he has effectually silenced sedition and con- 
spiracy. He has left wholly unnerved every arm, and most effectually subdue: 
every spirit capable of giving that arm an impulse strong enough to reach his 
cold heart. 

Nothing can be more clearly indicative of the penetration, management, and 
resolution by which Francia has subdued into slavish fear the people over whom 
he rules, than the fact that, though they are 300,000 in number, his whole regular 
military force does not exceed 3000 men. pads 

But the same system of discipline, founded upon the great agitating principles 
of our nature—hope and fear, which he introduced into his small regiment of 
guards, he diffused over the whole community. He dispensed with all assistance 
in his government, except what was merely mechanical, and could be rendered 
by the very lowest members of the community. He was his own Minister of 
Finance, Secretary at War, Collector of Customs, and Keeper of the strong 
box of the State. No petty commandant of a petty village could pay his drum- 
mer and fifer without an express order from the Dictator. He was the very axis 











orders were; “ soif I ventured, he had given me fair warning.” With this, he i sitting, after all the deputies had arrived in Assumption. By this plan, he not upon which every piece of the State-machinery turned,—at once the centre of 
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a 
“traction toward which everything gravitated, and the point from which all pub- 
ye matters, great and small, were made to emanate. At the same time, he 
orofessed ever to be looking out for agents and assistants ; and the lowest man 
employed about him was allowed to entertain the hope that he might become his 
snister or secretary. As the hopes of those about him were thus excited, so, 
» the other hand, was their fear equally alarmed, lest, instead of having places 
under the Government, they might one day find themselves in a prison, or on the 
scaftold f esis 
He once imprisoned a man, for whom an individual, in acknowledged favour, 
contured to intercede. ** Sir,” said the Dictator, ‘I made you my friend, not 
cause you deserved it, but because I chose it. You now pretend to dictate to 
ie, and by implication to impugn my judgment, by speaking in favour of a per- 
-yy whom you know that judgment has condemned. You thus negatively 
iyocate his cause, and support his principles. Go where he is.” And without 
, word more, he despatched him to a solitary dungeon, contiguous to that in 
-hieh lav confined the individual for whose liberation he had so imprudently and 
_o fruitlessly pleaded. 
4 lieutenant, presuming upon the Dictator’s fancied partiality for him, dis- 
eyed his captain, and gave it as a reason for his doing so, that he was more a 
,yourite of the Dictator’s than the captain himself. The Dictator heard this— 
id not a word to the lieutenant; but ordering a muster of the Quarteleros, or 
(juards, he went up to the officer, and pulling him out of the ranks, he addressed 
m in this way :—**I found you a beggar, and I made you an officer: I now 
{ you an ill-behaved officer, and send you back to be a well-behaved beggar : 
rif you are not that, [ shall put you in the stocks or a worse place.” Here- 
yn, he had the officer stripped of his uniform, clothed in garments suited toa 
scary and drummed out of the regiment. 
Inthe year 1814, an event happened to myself, which, as developing in its 
ress and results much of both the policy and character of Dr. Francia, I 
| here relate. 





he discovered himself to be the ambitious despot and cruel tyrant 
afterwards proved, I was in habits of great intimacy and _ personal 
ship with him ; and I had derived much pleasure, as well as information on 
‘ters connected with South America, in his society. Being almost the only 
ner in the country, Dr. Francia had calculated, through me, on providing 
self with what he required in the shape of warlike stores, without interference 
the part of Buenos Ayres to prevent their transit to Paraguay; and he 
‘pated that -even if a disposition should be manifested, our naval 
wanders on the station would not permit it to be carried into action. The 
vince of Paraguay was at this time at peace with all the others of the river 
On leaving Paraguay, accordingly, with an intention to return shortly, 
Francia commissioned me to bring him, if possible, some sabres and 
| shipped them, with the consent of the Buenos Ayres’ Government, in a 
sse| of my own, and proceeded up the river Plate on my voyage, the third I 
{ now made to Paraguay. I had left a brother there, in management of my 
‘her extensive concerns, during my absence. One beautiful evening I went 
na boat to shoot pheasants, which abound along the banks of the river. 
e schooner was moored to a tree, the wind not being strong enough to enable 
-to stem the current, and the laborious work of dragging the vessel up by 
s being, for the day, at an end. 
in my return, what were my horror and surprise to discover that a party of 
iers had taken possession of her, and were pointing their muskets into the 
a serjeant, apparently in command of the party, called out to me to stop, 
resently sent his own boat to mine, with a number of fierce-looking and 
s! tattered men-at-arms. They tied my hands behind my back, and in woful 
t conveyed me on board of my own ship. Here I found all mystery and 
sion. I could get no explanation of the outrage committed, nor of the 
)r party by whose authority it was done ; but I found my cabin completely 
sed—every one of the soldiers intoxicated—one man with my watch, 
er with a coat, a third with a pair of boots; my whole wardrobe was 
‘ distributed among these Philistines, and the place, which two hours be- 
id left a picture of comfort and neatness, was converted literally into a 
tieves and robbers. They stripped me of every article of clothing, 
z me, in lieu of my own dress, one of their very scanty great-coats and an 
“s cap. After beating me with their swords, and threatening with 
sols and brandished sabres to take my life, they thrust me, bound as | 
\ mgs, into the hold of the vessel. Here I lay, in horror and in 
ss, the whole night. I could hear nothing but the yells and carousals of 
this troop of brigands—except that, ever and anon, one or other of their number 
vonld liftup the hatehway or covering of the hold, and cry aloud to me, “ Pre- 
irese a morir !’—(Prepare to die.) 
\t length the morning dawned upon me; and a search was commenced into 
corner of the vessel—packages were upturned and broke open amid oaths 
execrations, boisterous threats, and fiendlike looks. The muskets and 
s were found; but the men were persuaded there must be money on board, 
. not having discovered, they thought I had determined to conceal. Here- 
they landed, and carried me into the weod; I could give them no money, 
had taken all. They tied me toa tree. and being drawn up by their 
it, were ordered to level their muskets and fire. At this moment one of 
wn band—a robust, swarthy Indian—interceded. He claimed a right, he 
‘to ask a favour—and that favour, to my no small joy and gratitude—was, 
‘my life should be spared.” It was so. I was again carried on board of 
essel—again put into the hold; and the crew being ordered to get under 
.we were turned in a direction contrary to that of our intended voyage, 
irried down the river at a rapid rate, both wind and current being with us. 
vas now informed that the men in possession of the ship and property, as well 
i my person, were a party of soldiers belonging to the famous chief Artigas ; 
that they had been despatched from a place called the Baxada of Santa Fe, 
‘he express purpose of overtaking and seizing the ship. Information, it 
is, had been lodged with the commandant of that place by one of the sailors, 
had left her on the upward voyage, that there were arms on board; and 
stunctionary, without further ceremony or pretext, had sent out the party on 
‘ commission of robbery. which, but for the interference of my Indian 
. would have been consummated by murder. As we sailed down the 
', and my rough companions perceived my unobtrusive acquiescence in what 
‘s beyond my control, they relaxed a little in their severity, and gave me oc- 
sionally a glass of my own wine. One day they laid their hands upon a 
Jule flageolet, and after much expression of wonder at the combination of 
ilutes or pipes into one. they insisted upon it that I should play them a tune. 
‘a8 n@t, as you may conceive, gentle reader, in the best frame of mind to in- 
“2° In music ; but the reiterated, and now rather stern orders to proceed, made 
clange my note. ‘* Toca la flauta,” said the serjeant ; ‘‘ Vamos, hombre, 
4a flauta,” said my Indian friend; ‘* Toca, le digo,” insisted a fierce-look- 
?corporal,—till, rather frightened by their threats than yielding to their 
‘citations, I did literally sit down; and a prisoner, on the stern of the vessel, 
ny miserable habiliments and total uncertainty as to the fate which awaited 
““—surrounded, too, by an audience far from indulgent or complacent, I tuned 
“ageolet. I pray that no one who condescends to read this may ever, in a 
- ar predicament, be constrained as I was “tocar la flauta,”’ (to play the 
He) and yet the sequel will show that I was constrained to do much harder 
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before 
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Having reached the Baxada, I was landed from the vessel under a feu de joie 
dusketry, in token of rejoicing for the victory achieved, and the brave troops 
“0 had made so brilliant a prize in so undaunted a manner, marched me up the 
‘Which leads from the harbour to the town. With my arms pimioned, my 
‘ers coat and cap, and a pair of old shoes being most literally my only 
~himents, was I escorted along in a strange land, and without the slightest 
ance, according to human probabilities, of communicating even to my friends 
“ Suenos Ayres the predicament in which I was placed. We were separated 
* distance of 320 miles, with only two or three small intervening towns, and 
_luts at intervals of five leagues each, for the relay of horses. 
,“*' "ls critical moment, and as despair almost was quite overpowering hope, 
ie coming out of the town, a red-haired Englishman named Manvel, who 
_ Shee been a servant of mine. As the party, under whose escort I was, 
_©¢ him, I had just time to implore him “ for God's sake to go and report to 
% ‘ends what he had seen, and what he could further learn of my imprison- 
““t”” Five minutes afterwards I was marched into the public prison. It 
. ‘sisted of but one large apartment totally unfurnished, unless a dozen bullock’s 
sas» Ceupied by so many prisoners, as seats, could be called furniture. I 
‘eceived by the savage inmates of this charnel-house with a frightful yell 
_“ommingled weleome and derision. They struck their hands in rapid suc- 
"8 against their mouths, and shouted forth their fiendish screams at a pitch 
. Scordant and so loud, that I felt as if I had at once been ushered into 
Bites * hell, or Milton’s pandemonium. It was towards evening, and the 
oi DS embers of a fire, in the middle of the prison, at which the half-naked 
ettny wretches had been cooking their day’s meal, sent up, enveloped in 
ne. 4 lew feeble rays, which lingering on their ferocious countenances, add- 
“cescribable horror to the general gloom of the place. The prisons in 
of * America teem with inmates guilty of every species of crime, but chiefly 
ss, rime of murder. Every one of the lower classes there carries a knife 
te girdle, and in their orgies at the gin-shops, or “ pulperias,” the use of 
* — 18 Invariably resorted to as the only legitimate arbiter of their quarrels. 
o », Constantly shocked, as you pass one or other church-door in any of the 


.., owns, by the exhibition of some stabbed corpse, laid out by order of the 


i) 


Tou. weite the compassion of the beholders, and through this compassion, | 


from them the means to defray the expense of burying the murdered 


ch, _s* €Ven murder, there, constitutes no inconsiderable part of the 
‘3 gain 
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_ With this class of prisoners, was I now constrained to live in common : they 
insisted upon my treating them to a bottle of spirits, assuring me that it was an 
invariable, indeed immemorial practice, thus to drink the health of every new 
lodger at his own expense. They added, that if I were not shot before the 
next new lodger came, I should then participate, in common with them, in the 
enjoyment of this well-known right and ancient privilege of the prison. I had 
bo money—not a quartillo left me : and so—not to infringe this traditional and 
long-respected privilege—they stripped me of my cap and old shoes, sold them 





upon it that I should pledge ¢hem, in a draught of the nauseous beverage, hand- 
ed round to the company in a filthy bullock’s hort. 

I relished this second edition of “ toca la flauta,”’ as little as the first ; but not 
to shock or detain you by a detail of the tedious and varied misery which, day 
| after day, and night after night, I experienced in this wretched abode, I shail 
simply add, that almost overborne by the weight of calamity and woe which 
pressed upon me, I sought the last refuge of the wretched—sleep ; and I found 
it—found it even upon the cold dank floor of the Baxada Prison, and amid the 
yells and the carousals of the inmates of it. Nine long days and longer nights 
did I pass there ; and I heard, during that time, my execution spoken of by the 
other prisoners as a thing quite settled. ‘They went out to work in their chains 
every day. and heard, and repeated to me, the reports on this subject, as quite 
matter of notoriety. 

Frequently was I taken, under an escort, to the governor’s house, to be 
examined on the various crimes and misdemeanours—al! of course suppo- 
sitious—that were alleged against me ; and each time was I fully persuaded, 
that instead of being called out for examination, I was wanted for execution. 

It is alleged that a shock of joy is often more fatal than a shock of grief ; 
and I believe experience has shown it to be necessary to announce, to even the 
hardiest felons, the news of a reprieve from sentence of death with great cir- 
cumspection. Possibly, however, as much circumspection might be wanted to 


| 


doating wife. How the theory of this comparative violence of sudden and nnex- 
pected emotions of pleasure and of woe might turn out really to be, if closely 





| require no theory to persuade you, gentle reader, at the joy unspeakable, the 
| heartfelt delight, with which I received his Excellency the Governor, when, on 
| the ninth evening of my confinement, he came in, and with an air of awkward con- 
descension, which spoke volumes to me, announced that he had received orders 
from General Artigas to set me at liberty. Not an antelope bounding on the 
Andes—not a frisking fawn skipping in buoyant joy before its dam—not a horse 
that “ paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength’”—no, nor yet Levia- 
than, when ‘in his neck remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned into joy be- 
fore him,’’—was half so joyful as I, when my prison doors were thrown open, 
and I was told to ‘go free.” I felt not the ground under me as | ran, or rather 
flew, to the house of a countryman in the town,—a Mr. Nightingale,—and there 
found solace, welcome, and repose. My beard, which had grown fora fortnight, 


for a clean shirt and comfortable suit of clothes ; a hospitable board was spread 
for my refreshment ; and wine, that ‘‘ maketh glad the heart,’’ was substituted in 
a limpid glass, for the ditch-water beverage, in a bullock’s horn, which had been 
my cold, cold drink in prison. I found from my friend Mr. Nightingale (and, be 
it observed, in justice to him, that all intercourse with me in prison, except with 
the prisoners themselves, had been inierdicted, or I should have seen him be- 
fore,) that my guardian angel, *‘ red-haired Manuel,”’ had ridden to Buenos Ayres, 
a distance of three hundred and twenty miles, in the almost incredibly short 
space of two days and two nights. 

He had taken his departure a few hours after he met me in my forlorn proces- 
sion to prison. He heard at once, in the town of the Baxada, all the particulars 
of my capture, and set off with them, instantly, to my friend Mr. Thoroughgood, 
known at that time from his extraordinary height of six feet five, and extensive 
dealings with Paraguay, sometimes as the ‘* Paraguay Giant,’’ and sometimes 
(his Christian name being Thomas) as ‘* Don Tomas y medio,”’—that is, ** Tho- 
mas and a half.’ Mr. Thoroughgood instantly laid my case before the Honoura- 
ble Joscelyn Percy, then in command of the Hotspur frigate, and of his Britannic 
Majesty’s ships and vessels in the river Plate. This officer, with a truly Hot- 
spur alacrity and decision, yet tempered, in him, as a seaman, by the discipline 


defined instructions from the Foreign Office, determined at ouce what was to be 
done. 

He had a beautiful little vessel, which he had built on board of his own frigate, 
after her model, and called the “ Little Hotspur.’ He despatched this man-of- 
war yacht to General Artigas, under the command of a very gallant English tar. 
then Lieutenant He was familiarly styled, by his messmates, and very 
appropriately, ‘* Old Blowhard ;”’ and he is now a distinguished post-captain in 
the navy. With his smart coat, and most uncompromising cocked hat, this 
officer delivered into the hands of the then all but omnipotent chief Artigas the 
despatches of Captain Percy. They were to the short and simple effect, that 
unless I were liberated, and my property delivered up, (it being notorious that | 
had infringed no known law of the country,) he would immediately proceed to 
make reprisals of all property under Artigas’ flag. ‘This spirited display of cool 
and reasonable resoiution had its desired effect on the banditti chief Artigas ; he 
despatched instant orders for my liberation to the Governor of the Baxada; and 
in consequence of these orders it was, that I was released from prison. 

But Captain Percy did not stop here. At the same time that he sent over his 
ship-of-war, he despatched a well-known, active, and athletic courier, of the 
name of Bob Braveall, to me at the Baxada, with a communication to the Go- 
vernor of that town, to this effect :— 

** Sir,—You have, I understand, taken violent possession of the ship, property, 
and person of the British subject, Mr. Renimaxe; I beg to inform you I have 
despatched the bearer, Mr. Braveall, to the Baxada, for the express purpose of 
conveying to you a copy of my official notice, on the subject of Mr. Renimaxe’s 
illegal imprisonment, to General Artigas. And I have to request, on the alterna- 
tive there proposed, that all proceedings against the British subject referred to be 
suspended. and himself in the meantime liberated from prison, under such sur- 
veillance as you may deem proper, until you receive specific and final instruc- 





styled) of the independent provinces of the river Plate. 
**] have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) ** JosceLyn Percy, 
** Commander of his Britannic Majesty's Forces 
in the Rio de ia Plata.” 

The Commandant and Governor of the Baxada had received, the day before, 
the order from General Artigas himself for my liberation, issued in conse- 
quence of the receipt of Captain Percy’s communication to him direct by the 
Little Hotspur. It was the day after my liberation, that the courier, Mr. 
Braveall, arrived at the Baxada from Buenos Ayres; and though the demand 
for my liberation was no longer necessary, through ¢iis channel, it will be 
readily believed that I did not the less gratefully or gladly receive so tri- 
umphant a testimonial of my innocence, and so handsome and effectual a proof 
of the alacrity and zeal with which British interests were watched over, even 
in the remotest parts of that almest uninhabited waste. I have much pleasure, 
and I have much pride, in paying this small, alas! very small tribute of public 
acknowledgement and gratitude to Captain Percy, be he, now, where he may. 

In a few days after my personal liberation, my property was restored to me, 
and my vessel, with the trifling deficit of about five thousand dollars, which, be- 
sides the muskets, had been actually and irretrivably plundered by the military 
cormorants of the place. The vessel proceeded on her voyage to Paraguay; I 
visited my friends at Buenos Ayres, and thanked Captain Percy for his most 
timely and effectual interposition ; I then went to the camp of General Artigas, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to get compensation for my stolen property ; and 
I finally proceeded to Paraguay, on horseback, expecting at any rate, there, to be 
received by Dr. Francia with open arms, after all I had suffered and lost on his 
account. How far my expectations were answered, in this respect, will be | 
shown in a subsequent paper. It is solely with a view to the better develop-: 
ment of Dr. Francia’s character, by showing the part which he acted in the 
sequel of this episode, that it has been at all introduced. A TravVeLurr. 

eee 
OLD MAIDS. 
Old Maids, their Varieties and Condttion. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London. 
Continued from the Albion of the 16th of May. 

The author classifies his work as follows :—Genus 1. Voluntary Old Maids, 
or ladies whose extreme delicacy, or caution, or coldness, have determined them 
to live a life of celibacy ; every opportunity having been afforded them for mar- 
riage. Genus 2. Involuntary Old Maids, or \adies possessing every requisite 
for the connubial state, and who have been anxiously striving to attain it, but 
notwithstanding, still remain in single blessedness. Genus 3. Old Maids by 
Accident, or ladies eminently qualified for matrimonial duties, and who have been 
repeatedly engaged, but by some accident still remain old maids. Genus 4. Inex- 
plicable Old Maids, or ladies who remain in a state of virginity, but for which no 
earthly reason can be assigned. Genus 5. Literary Old Maids. 

VOLUNTARY OLD MAIDS. 

First in honour and in place come the voluntary old maids—those, who, having 
birth, beauty, accomplishments and opportunity, have, of their own free will, 
| clothed themselves in white. A noble bevy—with contemplative brows—eves 
of subdued brilliancy—and a lofty bearing, denoting a consciousness of their 
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| claims to distinguished honour. 





for “ aguardiente ” (the spirit of the country), and pledged me, as they insisted | 


announce to an ardent, loving husband the quite unexpected death of a dear and | 


and analytically examined, I am not at present prepared to say; but you shall | 


was shaved; the tattered great coat, my sole and scanty covering, was exchanged | 


of modern naval tactics, and as a diplomatist, by the mandatory coolness of very | 


tions on the subject from the most excellent Protector (so was Artigas then | 
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title to the name of voluntary old maid. Art thou not beautiful? yea beautiful 
exceedingly ! and is there not within thy dark and lustrous eye, the very temple 
of love? Art thou not a— 
* Bright star of beauty, On whose eyelids sit 

A thousand nymph-like and enamour’d graces?” 
and does not thy soft smile tell— : 

: “Thoughts of young love—'” 

Yes, thou art a gem, peerless in thy loveliness. The very sunshine of delight 
dwells on thy features, and thy bosom throbs with hopes and fears most feminine, 
| and yet thou art a voluntary old maid. 

_ The fierce and burning love of the noblest in the land has beset thee from the 
first dawn of womanhood. ‘The statesman and the warrior have contended for 
thy favour; the poet and the painter have invoked the sister arts to twine a 
wreath for thy brows—praise and flattery—prayer and supplication have environed 
, thee; but chastity was throned in thy heart, and her asbestos mantle has pre- 
served thee to be the glory and grace of our * order.” 

A voluntary old maid is a splendid object for contemplation—and it is a proud 
and gratifying truth, that many old maids are in this distinguished class of pro- 
fessors. ‘The calumnivus assertions so generally made, that the state of celibacy 
is not one of choice, but of bitter compulsion, is a part of the slanders that have 
been current repecting our amiable friends. Man, “ proud man,” strutting about 
in his fancied superiority, and proud of his self-assumed distinction of lord of 
the creation, would fain persuade himself, that in the omnipotence of his pre- 
tensions, he may sing “Io triumphe,” and flatters himself with the idea, that he 
| has only to offer his hand to the best and purest of God’s creatures, and it will 
| be seized upon asa boon. Vain illusion! he bears not on his erest “ veni, vidi, 
| vici.” In this respect his counterpart is the peacock, which spreads forth his 
| gorgeous tail, glancing in the sun-light, when a scream, believed, no doubt, by 
the sapient bird, to be “ melody divine,” startles the observer into a conviction 
that something more than pretensions is requisite to make a household bird— 
and thus is it with man. 

There is, without doubt, implanted in the breast of all women, a passionate 
| longing—an almost irrepressible desire, for the society and companionship of 
man. It is an instinct woven into their moral and physical structure; it isa 
passion which grows with their growth, and strengthens with their strength. 
It has mingled with their dreams, and formed the subject of their mid-day 
reveries. 

The bashful maiden, whose deep-fringed eyelids half conceal the liquid lustre 
of her hazel eyes, seats herself pensively, away froin observation, perchance, in 
the deep recess of some gothic window, or on some grassy bank, arched over- 
head by the ‘giants of the wood,” and there is a voice and a mystery around 
her. ‘This is the “spirit of love, felt every where ;” it finds a kindred feeling 
in the breast of the coy maiden, and, in luxurious meditation, she lives in the 
space of one brief hour a life of Jove. But the maiden is not alone in her soli- 
tude—her heart is filled with the image of some ideal being created by hér 
| heated fancy. It comes at her bidding, shadowy and unreal, and she steeps her 
soul in tenderness, and with enamoured accents of delight betrays how profound, 
| how intense and overpowering is the desire to love and to be loved. It requires 
| only that some congenial spirit shall approach her, and the whole torrent of her 
affections will be let loose upon him; one touch, or one look that stirred the 
| chord of her feelings, would fix her destiny ; any incident, however trivial, that 
| developed a correspondent tone of sensibility in one of the opposite sex, would 
} make him the idol of her young heart; and yet this creature, whose very frame 
| is love, lives and dies an old maid. 
| The passions that are coursing through her veins, may indeed re-act fear- 

fully upon herself; her face may blanch—her eye may lose some portion of its 
| brightness—her step may become less elastic—and tender melancholy may in- 
| vest her with a double charm. But year after year rolls over her head, and 
| finds her still ‘in maiden meditation.” Her friends, one by one, visit the hy- 
| menial altar; perhaps her own sisters, among whom she is ** the bright, the fair 

one,’’ become brides. She rejects offer after offer. and, at length, is marked out 
| by her family as an * old maid,” who wonder why Mr. So-and-so was rejected 
| —an excellent man—good fortune, ete. ete., and delieately hint, that she had 
| better ** have made hay while the sun shone.” 
| Gentlecreature, thou hast preserved. in all their pristine purity, thy feminine 
| attributes—thou hast brooded so long over the love dwelling in thy heart—that 
man’s cold, selfish and calculating affection, is utterly unworthy of thy accept- 
|ance. ‘The one who could have fixed thy vehement longing—has never appear- 
ed ; thou art too pure, too good, too holy for those who would have wedded thee, 
for thy heart would have broken, and thou wouldst have sunk into a premature 
grave, when the sad truth had come upon thee—that man’s tenderness, devotion 
and admiration, are changeable and perishable. When thou hadst left thy quiet 
| home, and fixed thine affections so firmly that to break the bond would have been 
destruction, thou wouldst have found, “that one was lost in certainty and in 
| joy ;”* and then thou wouldst have pined and withered like a beautiful exotic, 
removed from its own bright clime to another region, where fictitious heat and 
| unnatural stimuli are made to supply the want of the pure and invigorating rays 
| of its native sun. The struggle has been severe, but thou hast triumphed nobly 
| Over sensual temptations—thou hast kept in all its integrity the ‘sea of love,” 
| whose turbulent heavings disturbed thy young imagination; and it is now ready 
| to overflow on every deserving thing that comes before thee. ‘Thy sisters and 
friends smile at thy philanthropy, and sneer at thy simplicity ; for their love and 
their singleness of purpose have either evaporated, or have assuined a direction 
| widely apart from those golden hopes and joys which “‘ maidens dream of, when 
| they think of love.”” These thou hast kept in all their original brightness, and 
now, though the frost of forty winters has pressed upon thee, thou art still a 
maiden—in mind and heart. 
The peculiarities of voluntary old maids are of the most amiable character. 
| Their delicacy and sensibility have removed them from the cold philosophy of 
the world—they are nature’s children, have a smile for the gay—a tear for pity 
| —an universal benevolence—and a hand open as day to melting charity. Their 
| weaknesses are even ainiabilities—and their little distresses more touching than 
| the misfortunes of others. 
| ‘Thus has voluntary old maidism ever been considered as one of the noblest 
| conditions of humanity. Though we are not descendants of the Incas, nor wor- 
shippers of Vesta, Minerva or Diana, and though we doubt the wisdom of 
| the monastic institutions, and would not clothe our sweet friends in sack- 
| cloth, and shut them up in nunneries, our admiration and veneration for the 

“order,” is not less than that entertamed by the feather-cinctured Indian, the 
| Grecian platonist, the Roman pontiff, or the Christian saint ; and we would de- 
| vote voluntary old maids to an office as noble as any to which their services 
| have been dedicated. We would make them our household divinities, our Lares, 
| our Dii Peenates—for they are the emblems of chastity and modesty, and what 
| safer protection can there be for family virtue than these? Yes, we would 
| elevate them from their debasement, place them upon a pedestal of adamant, and 
| look upon them as the stainless models of social life. Let it be— 

“ Theirs to clasp, each selfish care above 

A sister’s orphans with maternal love, 

And all her tender offices supply, 

Though bound not by the strong maternal tie ; 

And theirs to bid intestine quarrels cease, 

And form the cement of domestic peace ; 

No throbbing joy their spotless bosom fires, 

Save what benevolence alone inspires ; 

No praise to seek, except that praise refined, 

Which the heart whispers to the worthy mind.” 
More “last words!” We really cannot tear ourselves away. It is like part- 
ing with a dear friend—the hand is often shook, and the farewell often spoken. 
The fact is, we feel melancholy at the thought of bidding adieu to our delightful 
friends—we have been happy in their company, and shall feel a blank in head 
and heart when they are gone from us. : 

We would beseech them once and forall—to. be content and they will be happy ! 
This is the— 

. “ Cordial drop—heaven in our cup has thrown !” 
and they will find abundant cause for being so; on perusing our pages. Let the 
reproach of ill-nature and selfishness be no more heard, and let old maidism, in 
place of being considered as a condition to be feared by the young, and disliked 
by the old, be looked upon as a safe and pleasant mode of journeying through life. 








[We published a portion of the following letter in our former notice of thie 
work ; we now give it more at length. It 1s from the chapter of ** AccipENTAL 
Oxp Maips :*}— 

“My sweet Mary,—Your note of this morning tells me that Herbert St. 
Aulaire, has of late been particular in hisattentions to you, and you frankly con- 
fess that these attentions have been very grateful. I should think ill of your 
head and heart, were it otherwise, for Herbert is perfect in * all good grace, to 
grace a gentleman.’ And you are aware how fastidious I am in bestowing that 
title. You say, my sweet girl, that you are motherless, that you are indebted to 
me for many kindnesees, and that I am intimately acquainted with St. Aulaire ;. 
and you conclude by asking whether it would be prudent to bestow your affection 
on him. 

“ Alas! my love—it is a trying question—end though I would not dim your 
bright prospects, nor cloud the happiness of your young heart, for one moment, I 
should ill deserve your confidence, did I hesitate to speak the truth. 

“St. Aulaire is, I firmly believe, worthy of all the love a woman can bestow. 
Were I circumstanced as you are, without any knowledge of the musery that 
might result from it, I should love him with an impassioned fondness, bordering 





And thou, fair maiden, upon whom thirty-five summer suns have already shone, 
each one in succession maturing some new charm ; well hast thou earned thy | 


upon idolatry—for he has that about him, which cannot fail to engage the af 
fections of any woman of sensibility. But love, my dear girl, is a perilous ad- 
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fhe Albion. 
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venture—and to love as you would love St. 
which you might be thrown by a thousand accid 
fi » life one long night of exquisite misery. ; 
wa He would aan your obits being—body and soul—heart and mind—he 
would become your world—your paradise, in which all your hopes and happiness 
would be centred; and think, my sweet girl, how frail and uncertain 1s Its te- 
nure—and think! oh, think! how unutterably miserable, how wretched you 
would be, when you saw it crumbling beneath your feet. ld b 
a blank, a sterile waste, and you would droop like a crushed lily, and pine in 
your loneliness ; 
with tears of regret. 

“oT < not, my de tan! 
eo er abe the warm current of your feeling, by melancholy fore- 
bodings. Alas—no! I have known the delight of a first and undying love ; and 
I have also experienced the miseries against which 1 would guard you. 
I will briefly relate to you. and may my example be your warning. 

« Did [ reeard you with less tenderness, | should not thus voluntarily make a 
confession, which will wring my heart. It is a retrospection I dare seldom in- 
dulge in, and is franght with so much wo and so much luxury of grief, that I 
shall not venture to indulge your curiosity and compassion beyond detailing the 
chief point of my misfortune. ' 

«T was, as you are, motherless; nay more, I might be said to be fatherless, 
for my surviving parent was so immersed in business, that he rarely bestowed a 
thought on his only child. I was young, beautiful, and artless, when Henry Bol- 
ton was first known tome. He was then to me as St. Aulaire is now to you; 
a peer among his fellows; but it seems to my fond memory, that highly as Her- 
bert is endowed with bodily and mental excellencies— my beautiful, my brave, 
was infinitely his superior. I had none to guide, none to warn me—I lived al- 
most alone in my father’s magnificent country house ; and here Henry first told 
me of his love. Oh, Mary, I knew not myself—I knew not the passionate im- 
pulses of my heart—I knew not the intense fire that was hidden in my bosom. 

‘But his love, like the enchanted wand, opened my eyes ; and in a few 


Aulaire, is a giddy precipice, from 
ents, which would make your 


months I loved him with a depth, a tenderness and devotion that swallowed up | 


all my faculties ; nor was his fondness less than mine. We were together almost 
constantly. Hour after hour! bave leant upon his breast, listening to his mur- 
mured vows ; and have felt that to be thus was perfect bliss. 

“T had no thought but of him; I lived only in his presence ; to see him was 
rapture; to be folded in his arms safety and content. I was his body and soul ; 
but Henry was too pure and too noble to triumph over my utter abandonment of 
self; no word ever escaped his lips, but which I could repeat to you without 
raising a blush upon your cheek ; and no child ever reposed with more conscious 
security on the bosom of its mother, than I did upon that of Henry His honour 
was my safety : forin his presence I forgot every thing but my love—I was even 
terrified at the vehemence of my own passion, and have hidden my burning face 
from him, lest my irrepressible emotions might betray him. 

“The day was fixed forour marriage. I longed, oh Mary, for that day, when 
I shouid dare to give way to al// my tumultuous tenderness. 

** Day after day he was at my side, and alone, for I had no sisters, and my 
companions were shunned. Scarcely had I risen from my happy, but agitated 
slumbers, when the sound of his horse's feet rang through my frame as if an an- 
gel’s voice had summoned me; and night after night the same sound echoed 
in my ears, as if it had been the voice of desolation. A hundred times have I 
patted the neck of the beautiful charger that bore him to my arms, and which 
had carried him safely through a thousand dangers. Yet this animal which I 
had caressed and fed with my own hands, which I had playfully called mine, 
was the cause of the catastrophe which deprived me of my beloved Henry. 

‘Four days before the one I so ardently longed for, Henry had remained later | 
than usual; we had been planning various little schemes of home felicity, and 
time unheeded had flown rapidly. The night was, however, fine, and the path 
familiar to both horse and rider; our parting embrace was indulged in again and 
again, till he forced himself from my arms, even before I had bidden him 
farewell 

“The hasty tramp of his horse soon died away, and I was left to my own 
musings. ‘They were happy, my dear Mary, most happy—for my bridal morn 
was fast approaching. The next day came, and I sat on my accustomed seat, 


of his coming past by; noon and night came on, and still found me chained to 
the same spot. Oh, Mary! the fond expectation, the weary delay, the heart- 
sickening thoughts, that chased each other through my fevered mind, on that 
day! But he came not. 

“The night was passed in torturing anxiety, the tramp of his horse was heard 
in every whisper of the wind, his voice in every murmur of the neighbouring 
beech-tree, My disturbed fancy Jed me, time after time, to my casement; but 
all was quiet and serene abroad, and the silvery moonlight was resting placidly 
upon the garden. 

**Morning came, at length, and in uncontrollable impatience I hurried along 
the path, expecting every moment to see him winging his way to meet me. Sull 
he came not. My father was from home, and I despatched our groom to Henry's 
residence with a note, written in an unsteady hand, requesting him to come im- 
mediately, or I should die. 


Existence would be | 
wasting your sighs upon the desert air, and dimming your eyes , 


ar Mary, that I am painting distant impossibilities, or that | 


These | 


| terms upon the Right Hon. Gentleman’s character, personal and public, . sa 
we never heard an entire sentence distinctly, from the weakness of the — 
Member's voice and the position from which he spoke, we shall not ow 
attempt a report of his observations upoa so nice a subject. He concludec by 
asking whether the Right Hon. Gentleman had ordered Lord Aylmer to ee 
£31,000 out of the military chest in the care of the Receiver-Generai, or whe- 
| ther this sum was paid out of the colonial fund ! 

Mr. RICE was not sorry that he had not interfered with the Hon. Gentleman 
in the course he had thought proper to pursue. It was a question affecting his 
personal honour as well as his conduct as a public man, and therefore —— 
| naturally anxious to give it a direct and immediate reply. He however a et 
against the great inconvenience of having questions of importance, personal +" 
| public, thus brought forward without notice. It was an irregularity which 1 

adopted generally must prevent justice being done to any subject, aan 
impede the public business. The question the Hon. Member had introduced 
was one of those which on grounds personal and public ought not to be lightly 
| disposed of at a casual discussion ; and if without personal and public incon- 
' venience he could have remained silent, he should have been well entitled to 
‘decline answering the question until the documents which the Hon. Member 
himself had moved for, and which it was to be presumed were of great impor- 
tance to the consideration of the subject, had been laid upon the table. The 
| Hon. and Learned Gentleman had charged him (Mr. Rice) with a violation of 
| private honour—with a violation of official duty, and therefore he trusted the 
{ House would indulge him with its attention for a very few moments, whilst he 
offered a few observations—observations, not made with a view to raise any 
debate upon a subject which in its present shape could not lead to any practical 
result, but for the purpose of indignantly refuting and repudiating the charges 
which the Hon. Member had made against his (Mr. Rice’s) private honour and 
public character. [Hear, hear.] The facts of the case in question were very 
simple, and he felt considerable surprise that the Hon. Gentleman had not stated 
and urged these charges when on a previous occasion he had adverted to the 
proceedings—an occasion upon which he thought he had fully answered the Hon. 
Gentleman. The Hon. Gentleman, however, had not done so, but had chosen 
| for his own purposes, under a notice iur papers. to bring forward those charges 
| on the present occasion which, by anticipation, he (Mr. Rice) had already 

answered. Jf the Hon. Gentleman would turn to the debate which took place 
on the occasion of his presentation of a petition on the subject of Canadian 
affairs, he would tind that he (Mr. Rice) voluntarily and unealled-for by him, 
went through the whole facts of the case, upon which the Hon. Member became 
| entitled to a reply, of which right he availed himself; and if there had been that 
neglect of public duty, that abandonment of private and honourable engagement, 
it was then open to the Hon. Gentleman to have made the attack, provided he 
had felt that, in truth, be (Mr. Rice) was justly exposed to it. [Hear.] It was 
true that he (Mr. Rice) saw the two deputies that came to this country from 
Lower Canada ; he did so with the knowledge and at the request of the members 
of the committee then sitting upon Canadian affairs ; there was no concealment 
whatever of the part he had taken. He had then only been recently appointed 
to the Colonial-office, under circumstances to him most painful, for they involved 
between himself anda noble individual, whom he should ever regard with respect 
and friendship, a separation on public ground. [Hear.] Meeting that committee, 
therefore, nearly at the close of their inquiry, he had thought it right, under the 
circumstances in which he was then placed, to put a question to them as to 
whether or not it would be expedient that he should see the Canadiau deputation ; 
and in answer it was stated to him most distinctly by the committee, that it was 
expedient that he should see and communicate with the individuals composing 
| that deputation. He accordingly met the deputation without reserve and without 
suspicion, and with a candour and frankness on his part, unwilling that a moment 
should be lost, and he inet them without any other individual being present, ex- 
cept the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath. He did not seek any friend to 
| accompany him on that occasion, because he thought and hoped he was dealing 
| with individuals who were incapable of misrepresentation. He said to them, 

that from the short period which had elapsed since he entered the Colonial-office, 








| it could not be expected that he had a full knowledge of the case, but he never 
| asked for (as had been stated) a fair trial. 
| recent origin. (Hear, anda laugh.] He was satisfied that by him it had never been 
commanding a long line of the road along which Henry always came ; the hour | 


The claim to a fair trial was of more 


made. He however had told the deputation that he had been called on in the 
inidst of a session to decide a most impertant question, upon which the connexion 
between Great Britain and the British Canadian colonies was mainly placed, and 
| that he wished for time to arrange the course which with reference to that ques- 
tion he should take. He put it tothe House whether this statement was incon- 
| sistent with the principles of a discreet man. [Hear, hear.] The statement 
| was met in the same spirit by the deputation, who said that it was but reasonable 
that time ought to be afforded him. They then went into a discussion upon the 
question, after which he (Mr. Rice) stated to them that this communication was 
strictly confidential ; if it should lead to any amicable result, he should be grati- 
fied, and cared not if it were publicly known; but that if, on the other hand, 
no result shoud follow, in such case the communication which had taken place 
| must be considered as private and confidential. It was somewhat hard that he 
| should be called upon to free himself from imputations such as had been thrown 
| upon him on the mere recollection of the words he used, but though the conver- 





“The man returned, and, with an air of dejection, gave me a note, addressed | sation was conducted partly in French and partly in English, yet he was satisfied 


to my father—and not in Henry’s writing. I trembled so violent!y that I had 
no power to ask the servant a single question ; and, unable to endure the sus- 
pense of sending for ny father, with great difficulty, and with a choking sensa- 
tion, I opened the fatal note—and learned that Henry was dead ! 

‘** T rushed from the house, and fled like a maniac to his residence. 
several miles from my own home, and how or when I reached it I never knew. 
Reach it, however, I did, and screaming wildly for Henry, was only restrained 
by force from seeing his mangled body. 

“Of all this I have no recollection, for it pleased Him ‘who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,’ to deprive me of reason; and for many months I was 
in a state of helpless unconsciousness. Time after time my malady returned ; 
for no sooner did memory dawn upon me, than the horrible thought, that Henry 
was no more, drove me into convulsions, which threatened my existence. 

** Slowly—very slowly I regained composure, and the chastening hand of 
time wore away the extreme agony of my sorrow. His memory is shrined in 
my heart, and no second love has ever polluted its purity. 

“The lamentable ‘accident’ which deprived me of reason, had occurred, 
probably, in twenty minutes after Henry had parted from me, warm with life, 
and full of affection. The lateness of the hour had induced him to leave the 
common track, and pursue a by-road through his own property, where his horse 
must have stumbled and thrown its rider, as it was found near its master severe- 
ly lamed. Many hours elapsed before he was discovered, as it was naturally 
supposed that he had remained all night, and thus, while I was deploring his 
absence, and was haunted by unjust surmises, he was lying dead, in his young 
manhood, exposed to the winds of heaven 

“Ah! my sweet Mary, thus was I robbed of him on whom I had lavished 
the whole sum of my earthly affections, and was plunged into cureless sorrow. 

Had I loved less intensely, or loved one less worthy, the shock, dreadful as it 
must have been, would have fallen with lighter power. 
“It was a catastrophe of which I had never dreamt—and often and often 
have I murmured to myself : 
* Oh had I thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee, 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be ; 
It never through my mind had passed, 
The time would e’er be o'er, 
That I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more.’ 





the substance of the expression was as he had stated. Now, would it then be 
believed, that under such circumstances this conversation, so enjoined to be con- 
sidered contidential, was made the subject of a written official minute, of which 
he (Mr. Rice) had never seen a single word, but which was contrary to the facts 


This was | and truth of the case, by those very individuals with whom he had dealt with 


candour and frankness, and by them laid before the assembly of Lower Canada 
for the purpose of raising a charge against him. ([Hear, hear.] But this con- 
versation was known to the Hon and Learned Member for Bath when he intro- 
duced a discussion on the subject of Canada on the 9th of March, and he had 
| then a full opportunity open to him to condemn his (Mr. Rice’s) conduct if he 
had really done any thing wrong. ‘The Hon. Member, however, abstained from 
it then, and now came forward, under the colour of putting a question, to charge 
him witha violation of honourable feeling, and an oblivion of every duty and 
obligation as a public man. [Hear, hear.} But it was all of a piece ; for on a 
former occasion the Hon. Member made a charge against his (Mr. Rice’s) Noble 
Friend, the Member for North Lancashite, upon unreported evidence, and he 
now brought forward a charge against him upon the import of a private and con- 
| tidential communication. He (Mr. Rice) should now deal with what he had 
| really said on the occasion in question, and he trusted the House would bear 








with him while he did so. It was perfectly true, as the Hon. Member had 

stated, that in reply to his question, he (Mr. Rice) had informed him that 
| only two courses were before him, and that he was not disposed to take 
j either. The one course was the persevering in the bill of his Noble Friend, 
| the Member for North Lancashire, the effect of which would have been to break 
an engagement entered into with Canada hy a former act of Parliament, 
and thereby allow this country the right to appropriate the revenues of the 
Civil List of Canada, and the second course was to direct the payment of 
the salaries of the colonial officers, then two years in arrear, out of the sums 
unappropriated by the Canadian Legislature, in the same manner as the Earl of 
| Dalhousie had directed some years ago. With regard to the first course open to 
| him, he was not prepared from the state of his information to have recourse toa 
| measure so strong as the violation of an agreement, and the setting aside the 
| provisions of an act of Parliament, and he declared to the deputies, that in refer- 
| ence to the position in which he stood, and in the absence of further information, 
| he could not take that course. At the same time he observed that he should not 
| consider himself precluded from doing so if he should eventually think it a fair 

course, but he would not assent to it except at the last moment. On the second 
| point, namely, ordering the payment as Lord Dalhousie had done, he condemned 
| it to the deputies, and had not since adopted it. What he had done he had stated 


| 
} 


“ T tremble for you, my sweet girl; St. Aulaire is a man to win your utmost | in his observations to the House on the 9th of March last, to which he should 


devotion ; and you have a heart that would pour out itself unreservedly upon 
Think, should misfortune attend him, should he prove faithless, for man 


him. 


| now refer. *‘*He told the gentlemen composing the deputation, Messrs. Morin 
and Viger, that he was not prepared to go on with Lord Stanley's bill, but he 


is a weak and vacillating creature, should premature death snatch him from you | felt, however it might be right to make concessions to Canada, yet he was of opinion 
—think, my young friend, of the agonies I have suffered—cf the grave of my | that great caution in the proceeding was required, and the Hon. Gentleman must 


hopes—of my long mourning. 


all that is dear to you, on one perishable object. 


Let your love be less engrossing, have some | recollect that he told him he would not say it might not be expedient at some 
one anchor, if possible, that might save you from destruction ; forbear to throw | future time to have such a bill; at that period he only asked for time. 


He 


Rather, oh rather preserve stated this to the gentlemen whom he had mentioned, and who, though not offi- 


your maiden meditations free from the breath of passion—and become an old | cially recognized as agents from Canada, were deputed by the Assembly, and had 


maid—than submit the very soul of your existence to accident. 
Mary, and let me hear from your own lips your decision. 


Emity D.” 
ian conan 


Kmpervial Parliament, 


LOWER CANADA. 
House of Commons, May 15. 


Come to me, 
I would guard you | years’ supplies due ; and he intimated that, if the Legislative Assembly would 
from misery if possible ; but if you love St. Aulaire as I joved Henry Bolton, 
my prayers will not be wanting for your felicity. I remain your sincere friend, 


| much influence in its affairs. At the time the report was made there were two 
| pass an unconditional supply tnil for those years, he would go earnestly to work, 
| and enter into the whole question, with the view of devising such measures, and pre- 

paring such instructions, as he thought, might meet the necessity of the case. He 
| told these gentlemen what he proposed, and they said they thought it would be 
| satisfactory tothe Legislative Assembly of Canada.” It was under that impres- 
| sion that he and the deputation parted. He had previously told them also that he 
| Would not have recourse to the plan heretofore adopted by Lord Dalhousie. The 
course which he had taken, however, had been (as he had stated on the 9th of 
March last) this—‘* Two years income were due to the Government officers 





~ In consequence of a conversation which took place between the Chancellor | throughout Canada ; those individuals, high and low, had been deprived of all 


of the Exchequer and Mr. Roebuck, which was not audible in the gallery, the | 
latter gave np his motion, which stood for that evening, and stated that his pur- 
pose would be answered by putting a question to the Right Hon. Gentleman.— 


He said it would be 
The Hon 


necessary to preface the question with some explanation 


Gentleman then entered into an account of an interview which took 
place between Mr. Rice, when Colonia! Secretary, two Canadian deputies, and 
himself - He represented Mr. Rice as condemning the policy of his predecessors, 
@ad asking a fair trial for himself ; and proceeded to reflect in no measured 


payments during that period. Their distress was in many instances most urgent ; 
| many of the public servants were under the necessity of raising money on disad- 
| Vantageous terms,’ and some were thus subject to extreme pressure and dis- 

tress. The Canadian money was in the hands of the Receiver-General. and 


| there was the utmost confidence entertained that in November, at the meet- 
| ing of the Assembly, a bill would be passed for the appropriation of that money. 
| Parliament not being sitting at the time, it was thought advisable to give direc- 
; Hons that if there were officers of the Government in a state requiring relief, and 


having two years’ arrears then due, there being every confidence that the mone 


would be repaid in the following month of November. that advance should be 
made not out of any Canadian funds, but out of the extraordinary resourees of 
this country, in order to meet their necessities.” He thought this afforded 
most triumphant answer to the charge of the breach of an agreement of the 
abandonment of any pledge given to Messrs. Morin and Viger. (Hear, “ag 
The course he had pursued was not in violation of any pledge or aqreemans. 
On the $th of March the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath might have re. 
proached him with a violation of an agreement as well as he could now, but 
he then chose to withhold the attack until now, when he made it without 
notice, without evidence, and, in short, in the absence of everything which con- 
stituted the elements of full and fair inquiry, and thus he threw the individual 
attacked upon most disadvantageous ground. [Hear, hear.] The Hon. Gentle. 
man had asked whether the payments had been made out of colonial funds 
His (Mr. Rice’s) answer was, that they were not made out of colonial funds 
and that fact was well known to the Hon. Member at the time he put the ques. 
tion [hear, hear]. but it was convenient to him to make the inquiry, in order to 
raise an unfair discussion at a period when every well wiser to the two countries 
would desire to avoid such a discussion, and at a time when, consistently with 
his (Mr. Rice's) own honour, he could not refuse to give the Hon. Member an 
answer. It was, on the part of the Hon. Member, a most improper, unfair, and 
ill advised proceeding, founded, he would say, on a betrayal by the Hon. Mem. 
ber himself of that which the Hon. Member had stated to be a private and con- 
fidential communication, admitted to be so by Mr. Morin on the face even of 
the document laid before the House of Assembly. [Hear, hear.] In demand- 
ing that the conversation should be held confidential, he only wished to avoid 
the mischiefs which must ensue from a divulgation, and he would ask whether 
this improper divulgation was not calculated to do mischief? (Hear, hear. ] 
If the Hon. Member had wanted a fair discussion of the matter, he should 
have moved for the production of the documents, every one of which he (Mr, 
Rice) had told him were freely at his command, and upon them, if he could, he 
might have founded his charges. ‘The Hon. Member had accused him of not 
acting a manly, honest, and open part, and had contrasted (the contrast he 
hoped would be understood) his fair, open, and candid dealing, with the tortuous 
course which the Hon. Member seemed to consider to be peculiarly his (Mr. 
Rice’s), and he must not complain, therefore, of any remarks which he (Mr. 
Rice) might make upon his conduct. (Hear, hear.) The charges, even jf 
true, it must be borne in mind, were brought forward by an Hon. Gentleman 
who stood himself an individual party to a communication so confidential, that 
he (Mr. Rice) had no friend present even to guard against mistepresentation, 
and on a breach of confidence by himself that Hon. Gentleman founded his 
charges. [Hear, hear.] Even if they were well-founded and successful in 
their object, he (Mr. Rice) should not envy him his success, purchased at the 
expense of the forfeiture of private confidence. Others might revel in such 
success, but it was a success to which he for one would never aspire. [Hear, 
hear.] ‘Taken as he had been on the moment—driven by the unexampled and 
unprecedented attack of the Hon. Member for Bath to this explanation—an at- 
tack made in a manner without precedent, and to which he (Mr. Rice) might 
have objected, he felt he owed an apology to the House for having thus long oc- 
cupied its time ; but charged as he had been, he should have been less than a 
man if he had not at once answered imputations which were both harsh and un- 
just. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. ROEBUCK said that he had been accused by the Right Hon. Gentleman 
with the betrayal of a private confidential communication. He most solemnly 
denied the imputation, for so far from being a party to the divulgation of that 
private communication, he had now in his possession an apology from the dele- 
gates of Lower Canada to him for having taken a step which they believed they 
were driven to by the conduct of the Right Hon. Gentleman. For that divulga- 
tion an apology had been made to him (Mr. Roebuck). The minute of the con- 
versation had been sent by the deputation to him at a time when he was so dan- 
gerously illas to be obliged to leave the country and go abroad, and he returned 
it with these observations—that the document, so far as he could say, contained 
a correct statement of what bad taken place at the interview with the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, but that no possible use ought to be made, or could be made, 
of it. He would appeal to the Right Hon. Gentleman, and ask how he came 
so quickly to accuse him (Mr. Roebuck) of the divulgation! That divulgation 
had taken place by the document being laid before the House of Assembly by 
others—by its publication in all the Canadian newspapers, and was brought over 
in them to him (Mr. Roebuck) in common with the rest of the whole world, 
and when thus made matter of common information and publicity, he had every 
right to speak of that which all the world knew. On the preceding eccasion 
when the matter was discussed, he kad not alluded to the confidential commu- 
nication, or made the charges against the Right Hon. Gentleman, because he 
did not know of the publicity so given. The Right Hon. Gentleman had said 
that he had broken no pledge. Now he (Mr. Roebuck) in the most solemn man- 
ner would state that a breach of a pledge had been made. The Right Hon 
Gentleman had expressly stated that he would only have recourse to the adop- 
tion of the course formerly pursued by Lord Dalhousie in the last extremity— 
namely, the continued refusal of the House of Assembly to provide for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the colonial officers. Now, the House of Assembly ne- 
ver had an opportunity of refusing their assent to those payments, the last ex- 
tremity never arrived, before the Right Hon. Gentleman adopted the course 
formerly pursued by Lord Dalhousie—namely, he applied the monies in the 
military chest, under the control of the Crown, and not under that of the House 
of Assembly, to those purposes. 

Mr. S. RICE said the Hon. Gentleman was quite wrong in his premises. It 
was true the term “ military chest ” might have been used, but there was a dis- 
tinction in the nature of the funds designated by thatterm. The fact was, that 
Lord Dalbousie had made his payments out of the national revenues belonging 
to the Canadas, while he (Mr. Rice) had made them by advances out of British 
funds, to be repaid when the House of Assembly had done that which was con- 
fidently expected from them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said that was precisely the point upon which he was at issue 
with the Right Hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Roebuck) contended that Lord Dal- 
housie paid monies immediately under the control of his Majesty’s Government 
—out of monies for which the Government was answerable to Parliament, and 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite had done precisely the same thing. He 
had taken monies not under the control of the House of Assembly, contrary to 
the agreement, and that was the breach of which he (Mr. Roebuck) complained. 
Much as the Right Hon. Gentleman had said of the obligation morally and po- 
litically to preserve engagements inviolate,—solemn as had been the Right Hon. 
Gentleman's appeal, he (Mr. Roebuck) felt that obligation quite as strongly as 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. But if the Right Hon. Gentleman had thought fit 
to adopt that course which he had condemned, except in case of the last ex- 
tremity, he had broken his pledge. When he (Mr. Robuck) brought forward this 
charge—he would not say charge, because he asked a question [a laugh] ; and 
if he had made a charge, he should have commenced by the solemn assertion 
that the Right Hon. Gentleman had adopted that course. On the contrary, he 
had inquired from the Right Hon. Gentleman if such was the case. 

Mr. RICE.—And I deny it. 

Mr. ROEBUCK.—That was the point between them. In conclusion, he 
hoped the House would believe that the solemn obligations were by him felt as 
stringent and as strong as by the Right Hon. Gentleman who had expatiated 00 
them. 

Mr. S. RICE said, that if the Hon. Member would bring forward his charge 
as he now stated it when he had the documents necessary to its decision before 
the House, he (Mr. Rice) would be prepared to show him and the House that 
the appropriation formerly made by Lord Dalhousie and that made by him (Mr. 
Rice) were quite different in their nature and character. He should have great 
pleasure if the Hon. Member would move for those papers at the conclusion of 
the evening. in consenting to their production; but he hoped that in the present 
state of public business the House would see that nothing could be more injudi- 
cious than to entertain a course of the present description—a course which, 
without those documents, could lead to no result. The Hon. Member had Jus 
tified himself from the imputation of being a party to the divulgation of the con 
fidential communication, but he had no right to have used the document on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. HUME said, that two questions had been put to the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man, both of which he had answered in the negative, denying that he had done 
either of the two things imputed to him. He wished the Right Hon. Gentlema" 








| 





would state to the House what he really had done in this matter. First, let the 
Hon. Gentleman state what precisely had been the course pursued by Lord Dal- 
housie, and then what had recently been done by Lord Aylmer, in pursuance ° 
the Right Hon. Gentleman’s directions, for otherwise he (Mr. Hume) and the 
House could not understand the question upon which his Hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bath and the Right Hon. Gentleman were at issue. ‘ 

Mr. S. RICE said, that the Hon. Member for Middlesex would find the diffe . 
ence in the two cases much better from the documents when brought forwar¢, 
than by any answer that at present could be given. ” 

Mr. HUME said, that at present it was impossible for any Hon. Member 
tell what the Right Hon. Gentleman really had done. He could not but * 
looking at the present state of Canada, the question was really important—t : 
question being, whether or not the Government could appropriate public mone 
to purposes for which they had received no authority. He denied that his <o 
Friend the Member for Bath had been guilty of breach of confidence, for he ws 
been no party to the divulgation of the minute of the confidential communicat . 
—a minute which it was important to the delegates to make, and its pass! 
through their means to the House of Assembly formed no ground for any ¢c 
sation of breach of confidence as against his Hon. Friend. 
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Mr. RICE said that the explanation he had to give would be very short and | be Ens. by pur., v. Darvall.—44th Do: Ens. T. A. Suter, from the 57th Regt. 
eet simple, and he should give it best by repeating what he had said on the 9th | of Ft., to be Lt. without pur., v. Dunne, app. to the 9th Regt. of Ft.—46th Do: 


of March last. He had then said that it was thought advisable to give directions, | 


She Albion. 


J. E. Carrol, Gent. to be Ens., without pur.—54th Do: Lt. W. A. Dely, from 


207 


* Art. 8. If the war should extend to other provinces, the present convention 


shall be observed in them, as in these provinces, and the kingdum of Navarre. 


“Art. 9. This convention shall be strictly observed on both sides by all the 


that if there were officers of the Government in a state requiring relief, and | the h. p. of the 48th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt., v. Farrant, app. to the 9th Regt. | 


General Officers who may succeed to the command of the respective armies. 


having two years’ arrears then due, an advance should be made, not out of any 
Canadian funds, but out of the extraordinary resources of this country, in order 
to meet their necessities, there being every confidence that the money would be 
repaid in the following November. In so doing, he said he trusted that he did 
no more than the House of Commons would be ready to sanction. That was his 
statement on the 9th of March last, and that was his statement now. He sub- 
mitted to his Noble Friend whether, in the absence of the necessary documents 
to elucidate this subject, it would not be better to proceed at once to the regular 
business of the night. 
Mr. HUME admitted that the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite had at last | 
civen him a direct answer. ; 
* sfter a few words from Mr. LABOUCHERE, which were inaudible in the 
gallery, 
oe HUME asked the Right Hon. Gentleman whether he intended to propose , 
in the present estimates any grant of money to defray the expenditure which had | 
,een thus incurred, because, if the Right Hon. Gentleman had any such inten- | 


tion, the bringing it forward would afford a fitting opportunity for discussing all ; Field, app. to the 9th Regt. of Ft.; B. B. Keane, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. v. Bayly. 
, —Unattached.—Lt. W. Mounsteven, from the 28th Regt of Ft., to be Capt. 


his matter. 
“Mr. RICE said that there was no grant of this nature in the present estimates, | 
and the reason was, that he felt confident that when the Assembly of Canada 
were put in possession of the real facts of the case, it would supply the grant 
out of the funds of the colony. 
Here the conversation dropped. 
FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT. 

Col. Evans, on the 15th, obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act. The Bill was afterwards brought in, and read a first time. 
——<>——_ 

MR. O'CONNELL’S CHARACTER OF MR. D'ISRAELI. 

Nothing astonishes me so much as the attack lately made on me at Taun- 
ton, by D'Israeli. {Hear, hear.] In the annals of political turpitude, there is | 
yot anything deserving the appellation of ‘ blackguardism’”’ to equal that attack 
upon me. What is my acquaintance with the man? Just this. In 1831, or 
the beginning of 1832, the borough of Wyckham then became vacant. I then 
knew him, but not personally. I knew him merely as the author of one or two 
novels. He got an introduction to me, and wrote me a letter, stating, that as I 
was a Radical Reformer, and as he was also a Radical—[laughter]—and was 
going to stand upon the Radical interest for the borough of Wyckham, where he 
said there were many persons of that way of thinking, who would be influenced 
by my opinion, he would feel obliged by receiving a letter from me, recommen- | 
datory of him as a Radical. His letter to me was so distinct upon the subject 
that | immediately complied with the request, and composed as good an _ epistle 
as I could in his behalf. I am in the habit of letter-writing, sir,—[cheers and 
laughter, ]}—and Mr. D'Israeli thought this letter so valuable that he not only 
took the autograph, but had it printed and placarded. It was, in fact, the ground 
ipon Which he canvassed the borough. He was, however, defeated, but that 
was not my fault. [Laughter.]—I did not demand gratitude of him, but I think, 
if he had anv feeling of his own, he would conceive I had done him a civility, at 
least. if not a service, which ought not to be paid by atrocity of the foulest de- 
scription. [Hear, hear. } 
started upon the Radical interest for Marylebone, but was again defeated. 
Having been twice defeated on the Radical interest, he was just the fellow for 
the Couservatives—[laughter]—and accordingly he joined a Conservative club, 
and started fortwoorthree places on the Conservative interest. [Loud laughter. } 
How is be now engaged?) Why. in abusing the Radicals and eulogizing the 
King and the Church, like a true Conservative. [Renewed laughter.) At 
‘faunton, this miscreant had the audacity to style me an incendiary ! Why, was 
| agreater incendiary in 1831, than I am at present, if I ever were one? and if I 
n. he is doubly so, for having employed me. [Laughter.] Then he calls me 
traitor. My answer to that is—he isa liar. [Cheers.] He isa liar in action 
‘i: words. His life is a living lie. He is a disgrace to his species. What 
stateof society that must be that could tolerate such a creature—having the 
authority to come forward with one set of principles at one time, and obtain poli- 


tical assistance by reason of those principles—and at another, to profess diame- | 


trically the reverse? His life, I say again, is a living lie. He is the most de- 


graded of his species and kind; and England is degraded in tojerating, or having | 


upon the face of her society, a miscreant of his abominable, foul, and atrocious 
nature 


will tell why I owe that apology. Itis for this reason, that, if there be harsher 


terms in the British language | should use them, because it is the harshest of all | 


terms that would be descriptive of a wretch of this species. [Cheers and laugh- 
ter} He is just the fellow for the Conservative Club. J suppose if Sir Robert 
Peel had been out of the way when he was called upon to take office, this fellow 
would have undertaken to supply his place. He has falsehood enough, depra- 
vity enough, and selfishness enough to become the fitting leader of the Conser- 
vatives. He is Conservatism personified. His name shows he is by descent a 
lew. His father became a convert. He is the better for that in this world ; 
ind, | hope, of course, he will he the better in the next. There is a habit of 
inderrating that great and oppressed nation, the Jews. They are cruelly perse- 
cuted by persons calling themselves Christians ; but no person ever yet was a 
Chinstian who persecuted them. Thecruelest persecution they suffer is on their 
characters, by the foul names which their calumniators bestowed upon them be- 
fore they carried their atrocities into effect. They feel the persecution of 
calumny severer upon them than the persecution of actual force and the tyranny | 
of actual torture. I have the happiness to be acquainted with some Jewish 


families, in London, and, amongst them, more accomplished ladies, or more hu- | 


mane, cordial, high-minded, or better educated gentlemen I have never met | 
with —f[Hear, hear !] It will not be supposed, therefore, that, when I speak of | 
Ii'Israeli as the descendant of a Jew, I mean to tarnish him on that account. | 
They were once the ehosen people of God. There were miscreants amongst | 
them, however, also, and it must have certainly been from one of those that | 


of Ft.—57th Do: E Stanley, Gent.. to be Ens., without pur., v. Souter, prom. | 


in the 44th Regt. of Ft.—69th Do: Lt. W. Wood, from the 95th Regt. of Ft. 
| to be Capt., by pur., v. Sherlock, who rets.—86th Do: Maj. J. W. Bouverie, 
from the 17th Regt. of Ft.. to be Maj., v. J. Barrett, who rets. upon h. p. rec. 
' the diff. —89th Do: Capt. J. Milliqaet Hewson, from the h. p. Unatt., to be 
' Capt., v. Naylor, app. Paymaster to the 40th Regt of Ft.—91st Do: Ens. J. 
| ©. Cahill to be Lt., without pur., v. Calder, app. to the 9th Regt. of Ft. ; G. M. 
| Ross, Gent., to be Ens. v. Cahill —94th Do: Ens. W. 8S. Dune to be Lt., by 


| Wood, promoted in the 69th Regiment of Foot; William Henry Rogers, 


| April, 1835, is Domvile, and not Domville. 
, the 32d Regt. of Ft., has been permitted to ret. from the army with the sale of | wan 
| no distinct cause is given by them for the resignation. 


pur., v. Nightingale, who rets.; T. F. Seale, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Durie.—95th Do: Ensign John G. Champion to be Lieut., by purchase, vice 


Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lovesey, who retires; Henry Hume, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice Champion.—2d W. I. Regt.—Ens. W. F. 
Ring to be Lt. without pur., v. Taverner, app. to the 9th Regt. of Ft.; Ens. H. 
Brady, froin the h. p. of the 84th Regt. of Ft., to be Ens. without par., v. Ring, 
prom.—Ceylon Regt. : Sec. Lt. F. B. Bayly to be First Lt. without pur., v. 





without pur. ; Lt. Hon. W. F. O'Callaghan, from the 41st Regt. of Ft., to be 
Capt. by pur.—Hospital Staff—F. R. Waring, Gent.. to be Asst.-Surg. to the 
Forces, v. Alexander, app. to the 28th Regt. of Ft —Memorandum.—The name | 
of the Gent. app. to the Sec. Ltcy. in the 2ist Regt. of Ft. on the 24th of | 
Lt. Anthony Graves, upon h. p. of 


an Unatt. Ltcy., he being about to become a settler in the colonies. 
War-Office, May 15.—4th Regt. of Drag. Gds. : Lt. F. S. D. Tyssen, from 
the 13th Lgt. Drags., to be Lt., v. Macartney, who exchs.—2d Regt. of Drags: | 
Asst.-Surg. J. Munro, M.D., from the 7th Regt. of Ft., to be Asst.-Surg.. v. 
Stewart, prom.—13th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. Macartney, from the 4th | 
Dragoon Gds., to be Lieut., vice T'yssen, who exchanges.—9th Regt. of Ft. : | 
Charles Henry Rooke, gentleman, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Lindsey, 
who rets.—27th Do: C. C. J. Dalmege, M.D., to be Assistant-Surgeon.— 
28th Do: Ens. W. Everard to be Lt. by pur., v. Byam, who rets. ; T. A. Ge- | 
rard, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Everard.—57th Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg R. H. | 


| Neville to be Asst.-Surg. v. Armstrong, dec.—59th Do: Lt. J. Mockler to be | 


Adjt., v. Richardson, who res. the Adjtcy. only—60th Do: Capt. Hon. G. S. | 
Byng, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. J. H. Adair, who exchs., rec. the | 
diff —Unattached.—Lt. Hon. D. H. Murray, from the 60th Regt. of Ft., to be | 
Capt. by pur.—Hospital Staff.—Asst.-Surg. A. Stewart, from the 2d Drags., to | 
be Surg. to the Forces, v. Forster, whose prom. has not taken place; A. Gray- | 
ston, M. D., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Neville, app. to the 57th Regt. 


“ Head-quarters, Asarta, April 28, 1835, 
(Signed) “Tomas ZuMALAcaRREGUI. 
** Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
“ Head-quarters, Logrono, April 27, 1835, 
(Signed) Geronimo Vaxpes. 
‘* Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Operations. 
(Signed) “ Exior.” 
xchange at New York on London, 60 days, 94 a — per cent. prem. 
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The Victoria arrived on Thursday from Liverpool, by which we have re- 
ceived London papers to the 19th of May. We have made all the extracts that 
appear to possess interest. 

The Marquess Wellesley has resigned his situation as Lord Chamberlain, a 
circumstance that excited much interest, and some discussion in the House of 
Lords. It is affirmed by the Conservative prints that the Noble Marquess, being 
disgusted at the ascendancy of Mr. O’Connell in the councils of the nation, had 
determined to be no longer a party to such proceedings, and left the Ministry 
accordingly. This is denied on the part of the Government papers, although 
It was announced in 
the Morning Chronicle that the Marquess of Albemarle had also resigned, but 
this was afterwards contradicted. 

No business of importance has yet been transacted in Parliament. Lord 
John Russell is paying his addresses to the electors of Stroud, Col. Fox having 
resigned to make way for him. Enough, however, has been shown to prove 
that the new Ministers will have a strong opposition of Radicals, independent 
of their natural opponents, the Conservatives. ‘This opposition has enlisted 
under its banner Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, Daniel Whittle Harvey, and others, 
who expected to have been provided for when Lord Melbourne was making up 
his cabinet. 

The enquiry is frequently made, will the present Ministry be permanent? We 
make the same reply as we did before, namely, that it has no possible means of ex 
istence but by going the full length of radicalism, as it is only by sucha course that 


The next thing that I heard of him was, that he had | 


[Cheers.] My language is harsh, and I owe an apology for it: but I | 


| of Ft.; R. Lawson, Gent., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Imlay, who res.— | Lord Melbourne can keep his piebald supporters together. 

Memorandum.—The appointment of Asst.-Surg. Munro, from the 7th Regt. of | of his party gives him only a majority of thirty or forty in the House of Com- 
| Ft., to be Asst.-Surg. in the 5th Drag. Gds., as stated in the Gazette of the 24th 
of April, has not taken place.—Captain Robert Andrew Wauch, upon half-pay 


The whole strength 


| mons, including the Destructives, Mr. O'Connell and his tail, &c. Now then, 


“ : , any direliction fro > creed of either of these partie se the i f 
of the 4th Regt. of Ft., has been permitted to retire from the army with the sale | y ction from the creed of either of these parties will cause them to file off 


| of an unattached commission as Captain, he being about to become a settler i 
| the colonies. 

well, to be Lt.-Col., v. 
Hardinge, to be Capt., v. Kettlewell; First Lt. L. E. Walsh, to be Secon 
Capt., v. Hardinge ; Second Lt. P. Maclean, to be First Lt., v. Walsh. 

| —o— 


In the House of Lords on the 18th, the Earl of Wilton presented a petition, 


signed by 10,512 persons, inhabitants of Manchester, in support of the inde 


capacity of the Church of England and Ireland 


and great independence of character, who was himself a Roman Catholic. 


pendence of the House of Peers, and praying their Lordships that they would 
not consent to any measure calculated to weaken the temporal and spiritual | 
At the head of the multitude | 
of signatures to the petition, was that of a gentleman of large landed property 


n | and the Minister wil! be left ina minority. It is said that Lord Melbourne begins to 
| see the impossibility of carrying the appropriation clause of the Irish Church Bill, 


Office of Ordnance, May 13.—Ri. Regt. of Art: Brevet-Maj. J. W. Kettle- | but should this be relinquished voluntarily by the government, the great agitator 
Douglas, placed on the retired list; Second Capt. R. | 


d will denounce them, and go off with his party like Achilles and his myrmidons. 

This will take from the Ministry fifty or sixty votes at once without any gain 
| from other quarters. In ordinary times, there would be no difficulty in predict- 
ing that such a Ministry could not sustain itself a month, for in truth its whole 


- | strength consists in the meagre majority in the House of Commons of forty 
votes, while an opposition exists composed of the Court, the House of Lords, and 
a majority of the wealth and intellect of the nation. In ordinary times then, we 
say, there would be no difficulty in fixing a brief period of existence to such a 


| cabinet; but in extraordinary times, like the present, it is impossible to say how 
| 


Lord Morpeth took his seat in the House of Commons on the 18th of May— | long matters will go on as they now do. 


amidst the cheers of the Whig-Radicals. 


expenses of Lord Morpetli’s election. 


It is stated in the Morning Chronicle | 
of the 19th, that Lord John Russell subscribed five hundred pounds towards the 


Lord Brougham presented a petition in the House of Lords on the 16th, from 


The “turn-up ” between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, 
and the Canadian patriot, Mr. Roebuck, will amuse many of our readers in the 
Colonies. Mr. Rice, when appointed Colonial Secretary, began as all Reformers 


the Common Council of London, in favour of a repeal of the newspaper duties. | do, by abusing his predecessors. Presently the worthy gentleman found he had 


| had an interview on the 18th ult., with Lord Glenelg at the Colonial Office. 


| was true, the Marquess of Wellesley replied ‘* that he had not resigned from an 


; : . . a ? . | been too liberal in his »ssions felt anx ace rt of 
Messrs. Nielson and Walker, from Canada, accompaninied by Mr. Gilespie, | vette professions, and felt anxious to retrace a part of his 


| course, for the simple reason, that he found his ground untenable; but in the 


The Times states that on being asked whether the report of his resignation | ™e@n time, the Canadian deputics had communicated their conversation, although 


y | private and confidential, to the House of Assembly, by whom it was made pub- 


inability to execute the duties of the office, but because, if he retained it, he jic. The parties, it appears, differ as to the purport of the conversation and the 


| must support Lord Melbourne’s Administration, and this, as a man of honour, 
| he could not do, it being evident to him that the Government of [Ireland had been | 


| delegated by Lord Melbourne, or through some irresponsible colleague of th 
noble Lord, into the hands of Mr. O’Connell.”’ 


The agriculturists in some districts of England were in a state of riot and | never receive a Canadian deputation again without witnesses. 
disorder, in consequence, it is said, of the severe pressure of the new Poor Laws 


| Act. The police had been called out to put a stop to their proceedings. 
| motion was made before the House of Commons, for a committee of inquiry or 


the subject of the agricultural distress, and on the propriety of returning to a 


specie currency. 


The Marquess of Wellesley has resigned the office of Lord Chamberlain. 


The Earl of Albemarle, as Master of the Horse. has also resigned. 


Horse. 
A London paper of the 19th gives the following from a correspondent : 


The Sun states that it bas authority to contradict the report in some of the | ,, Dany Licwsenen.” de 
morning papers, that the Earl of Albemarle has resigned the Mastership of the | eal etary ik es 


pledges given by Mr. Rice on that occasion; but the Minister had no wit- 
e | nesses, and his opponents are three to one against him! One practical result 
will certainly flow from this circumstance, namely, that Mr. Spring Rice will 
We 
Lord Stanley must have 
, laughed in his sleeve, as his bill was very pompously abandoned by Mr. Rice. 
Lord Dalhousie, too, must have come in for his share of the amusement. 

The triumphal entry of Lord Mulgrave, the new Viceroy, into Dublin, was 
planned by Mr. O'Connell. ‘The concourse of people was immense, and banners 
were carried, bearing the inscriptions of ‘ Repeal of the Union,” “ No Tithes,” 

Tord Mulgrave promised that his should not be a 
government of party; truly this is a glorious proof of it! The subject was 
brought before the House of Lords by the Earl of Wicklow on the 15th of 


copied the 
debate from the Times, and have given it in full. 


1 


‘* House of Commons, half-past one o’clock.—Great commotion prevails here | May, when Lord Melbourne promised an investigation. 


—all the committees are in confusion—and the order-list is so made out that it 
appears to be the intention to have no house to-night. 


As two election commit- 


Among our extracts will be found a letter from a London correspondent to one 


D'Israeli descended.—[ Rears of laughter.}| He possesses just the qualities of | tees must be ballotted for, it is scarcely possible to avoid this, but every effect | of the newspapers, stating that the utmost confusion existed in the Committee 


their penitent thief who died upon the cross, whose name, I verily believe, must 
ave been D'Israelii—(Roars of laughter.} For aught I know, the present 
D'Israeli is descended from him, and, with the impression that he is, I now for 
give the heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the cross.—[ Loud 
cheers, mingled with laughter. ] 
[No wonder after this that poor D’Israeli swore eternal enmity to the Agitator, 
and challenged his son to mortal combat. } 
——— 


Suntumary. 


Approaching Marriages in High Life.—A marriage is about to take place 
vetween Lady Gwndaline Talbot, second daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
with Prince C. Borghese, second son of Prince Borghese, so well known by | 
English fashionables in Italy for his recherché and hospitable style of living at 
Florence.—Mr. Henry Parnell, son of Sir Henry Parnell, will shortly lead to the 
altar the accomplished Miss Bligh, only child of the Hon. Wm. and Lady Sophia 
Bligh—The marriage between Mr. G. Lambton and the lovely Miss Bush will | 
take place in a few days.-—The Hon. Miss St. John, daughter of Lord Boling- | 
broke, will be united to Mr. Pigot early in June.—Captain Blackburn, of the 
Guards, it is said, is shortly to be united to the beautiful and accomplished Miss | 
Ravenscroft, of Portland Place.—A marriage is said to be on the tapis between 

aptain Lord George Paulett, son of the Marquess of Winchester, and Miss 

ood, sister to Sir Mark Wood, Bart. His Lordship has returned from Paris, 
where the Lady has been also residing with her sister, Mrs. Lockwood. 

New Foreign Musical Correspondence.—A spirited individual, Mr. Thomas 
Phipps, has commenced a foreign correspondence, in order to procure a recueil | 
choisi of beautiful melodies, that might otherwise never reach England ; the } 
ballad of * Love's Dulce Domum! or the Myrtle wreath and Laurel crown,” | 


= first fruits of this laudable design, promises a golden harvest to our Prima 
onnas ! 


| 


The Viscountess de Tagoahy, widow of his Excellency J. Paulo Bezerra, 
rime Minister to John VI., King of Portugal, died on Wednesday last, at her 
residence in Piccadilly. 
War-Office, ~ 8.—9th Regt. of Ft: Lt.-Col. C. Campbell, from the h. p. 
Bath 7 to be Lt.-Col. without pur. Tobe Lts. :—Lt. W. B. Farrant, from the 
- Regt. of Ft.; Lt. J. M. Calder, from the 91st do; Lt. R. J. Edmonds, 
> m the 46th do; Lt. J. Dunne, from the 44th do; Lt. J. F. Field, from the | 
-eylon Regt. ; Lt. W. Taverner, from the 2d W. I. Regt. ; Ens. S. Brownrigg : 
“a W. W. Powell; Ens. F. Batine, from the 3lst Regt. of Ft.; Ens. W. 
ag from the 12th do. To be Ens. :—A. B. Brooke, Gent., v. Powell, prom. ; | 
Ft. en Lindsey, from the h. p. of the 96th Regt. of Ft., v. Brownrigg.—12th 
a, ec. Lt. J. Delmege, from the h. p. of the 23d Regt. of Ft., to be Ens. 
ctick. § pur, v. French, prom. inthe 9th Regt. Ft.—17th Do: Maj. J. Penny- 
6th R rom the h. p. Unatt., to be Maj., paying the diff., v. Bouverie, app. to the 
. Mo egt. of Ft.—28th Do: Lt. W. G. Byam, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Lt., 
30th aren prom. ; Staff. Asst.-Surg. A. Alexander to be Asst.-Surg.— 
‘vo: Lt. R. C. Macdonald to be Paymaster, v. D. Hay, who rets. upon h. 


} 





d— Bist Do: T. J. Bourke, Gent. to be Ens., v. Batine, prom. in the 9th Regt. 
of F.—40th Do Capt. C. S. Naylor, from the 89th Regt. of Ft., to be Pay- 
“aster, v. Moore, 


placed upon h. p.; Cor. J. W. Hine, from the h. p. of the | 
, to be Ens. without pur., v. Macbeath, cashiered.—41st Do : | 
to be Lt. by pur., v. O’Caliaghan, prom. ; T. Burgh, Gent., to | 


oth Lgt Drags 
“us. F. Daryall 


| commit any act of hostility against them, during the time the prisoners may 80 | 


will be made. The reason assigned for this emeufe is, that Mr. Spring Rice, 
after declaring that he cannot lead the House, has resigned.” 

Major General Yermoloff died lately at the age of 80, in Lower Austria. 

SPAIN. 

Bayonne, May 6 —It is now five o'clock. Lord Eliot and Colonel Curwood 
left this place half an hour ago. ‘They carry away with them notions very 
different to those which they brought with them. They have seen things with 
theirown eyes. Inclosed is a copy of the cartel of convention for the exchange 
of prisoners. It is to be hoped the atrocities of Christina's agents, of which 
this document is an evident condemnation, will now cease. Fortunately, the 
Carlists are now in a situation to avenge their own wrongs. 
have more prisoners than their enemies. 

The Christinos are much pressed in Bergara. Inclosed is the report of 
Commandant Manuel de Storico, dated Onate, April 29, in which he gives an 
account of a sortie made by the Christinos from Bergara, which was repulsed, 
and their force pursued to the very walls :— 

CARTEL FOR THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

The following is the text of the convention lately agreed upon, through Lord 
Eliot’s mediation, as Commissioner from his Britannic Majesty, for the future 
conduct of the civil war in Spain :— 

“Art. 1. The Commanders in Chief of the two armies now at war in the 
provinces of Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay, and the kingdom of Navarre, agree 


| to preserve the lives of all persons taken on either side, and to exchange them as | 


follows :— 

“ Art. 2. The exchange of prisoners shall be periodical—two or three times 
in each month, or more often if circumstances shall require or permit it. 

“ Art. 3. The said exchange shall be in equal proportions to the number of , 
prisoners which may be produced ; and the number exceeding those so exchanged | 
shall remain in charge of the party who took them until another opportunity of | 


| exchange shall occur. 


“ Art. 4. Officers of all ranks, employments, classes, and dependencies, shall | 
be exchanged by each party according to their respective ranks. j 

“Art. 5. If, after an exchange between the two contending armies shall have | 
taken place, one of the parties should require a position for the security and | 
proper treatment of the prisoners exceeding those so exchanged. it is agreed that 
they shall remain in the charge and keeping of the party in whose possession 
they may be in one or more towns, which towns shall be respected by the oppo- 
site party, who shall not be permitted to enter into the said town or towns, nor 


remain ; it being clearly understood that in the town or towns where the pri- 
soners may so remain there shall be no manufacture of arms or ammunition, or 
any other military establishment ; and that the town or towns shall be chosen 
beforehand by common consent of both parties. _ B: 

“ Art. 6. During the present hostilities, no person whatsoever, civil or mili- 
tary, shall be punished with death for his political opinions, without being pre- 
viously tried and condemned according to the laws, decrees, and ordonnances now 
in force in Spain. ‘This condition is to be understood only as relating to those 
who are not in reality prisoners of war, those being provided for in the preceding 
articles. 

“ Art. 7. The contending parties shall religiously respect, and leave in entire 
liberty, all sick and wounded found in hospitals, houses, villages, barracks, and 
other places, provided there be certificates of the same from their medical at- 
tendants. 





They. will always | 


| 
| 


rooins of the House of Commons, and that Mr. Spring Rice had resigned, de- 
claring himself unable to be any longer the leader, &c. This letter is ad- 

dressed to the Standard, but its substance is not confirmed by the editor ; besides, 
| Mr. Spring Rice is not the leader of the House of Commons—Lord John Rus- 
sell will perform this duty as soon as he is returned, as he shortly will be, for 
the borough of Stroud. We believe that confusion and want of confidence pre- 

vails in the Ministerial camp, but the statement above referred to does not com- 
| mand our confidence 


| Lord Eliot has returned from Spain, having fulfilled his mission as far as 


| related to his instructions to effect a more humane system for carrying on the 
' civil war, now unhappily raging in that country. It is not known, indeed, what 

ulterior objects he had in view, since that above named was the prominent and 
‘ostensible one. In this he has been successful, and we publish in another 
| column the convention he prevailed on the heads of the contending parties to 
enter into. By virtue of this instrument a regular exchange of prisoners has 
| been agreed to, which will tend in a very essential degree to put a stop to the 
| brutal practice of sacrificing the captives. The success of this humane mis- 
' sion must be highly gratifying to the feelings of Lord Eliot; it reflects more 
| honour on his name than winning a battle or conquering a province. We are 
| glad that the honour of this achievement has been reserved for a Conservative 

British Cabinet. It is another boon conferred on Spain by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Miss S. Phillips, the vocalist, takes her farewell benefit at the Park on 
Tuesday. We exceedingly regret the departure of this lady from our boards, 
where she has gained so much honour and conferred so much pleasure on 
the audience. With decided musical abilities, and with an acquisition of 
skill and science, which she has always exercised with a taste and judgment 
that does her infinite credit, her loss will be severely felt, not only by the 
profession but the public generally. We hope, however, that the result of 
Tuesday evening will evince to the lady in question, that her talents have not 
been overlooked in this community. 

The Harpers, with their wonted promptitude, have republished the last work 
of Mr. Bulwer, called The Student. Many of these beautiful essays have al- 
ready appeared in the different periodicals, more particularly those entitled 
“« Conversations with an ambitious Student in ill-health.” These, it will be re- 
collected by many of our readers, were published in a series of numbers in the 
New Monthly Magazine, during the time that Mr. Bulwer was the editor of that 
journal, and were occasionally copied into this paper. What our readers then 
saw in detached portions, they may now obtain collected in two neat volumes, 
with several additional papers on other subjects. 

The Peristriphic Diorama, exhibiting nightly at the City Saloon, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and well worthy of a visit. It consists of four views :—lItaly ; 
a Storm at Sea; an enchanting Oriental Scene, and the Conflagration of Mos- 
cow. The second is by far the most imposing, and being a moving scene, the 
illusion seems almost a reality. 
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The poetry by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The music composed by John Blockley. 
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New York—Published by Dubois & Bacon, 167 Broadway. 
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Welland Canal Office, St. Catharine’s, 4th June, 1835. 


T A"MEETING of the Stockholders of the Welland Canal Company held at | 


the Welland Canal Office at St. Catharine’s on Wednesday the 3d day of June, 
1335, the following stockholders were duly elected Directors for the ensuing year :— 
Wm. Hamilton Merritt, Esq., Alexander McDonnell, Esq., Odgen Creighton, 
Esq., Thomas Butler, Esq. ‘The Directors appointed by the House of Assembly 


are, W. Lyon McKenzie, Esq.. M.P.P., David ‘Thorburn, Esq. M.P.P., Charles | 


Duncombe, Esq., M.P.P. At a meeting of the Board on the same day, William 
Hamilton Merrit, Esq. was unanimously elected President, and Alexander McDon- 
nell, Esq., Vice President, Ogden Creighton, Esq., was appoisted Treasurer. By 
order of the Board, JOHN CLARK, Sec’y W. C. Co. 
[June 27-3t.] 





NORTHERN TOUR, VIA NIAGARA, TO MONTREAL AND QUEBEC. | 


HE UPPER CANADA LINE OF STEAMBOATS AND STAGES— 


Leave Monireal every day except Sunday, at half-past ten, A. M. and arrive in | 


Prescott the following day, with the excepuon of Saturday’s Stage, which will remain 
over the Sabbath at Cornwall, as follows :— 


Miles. 
Dhontroal te Tiachtinds By WOR osc coco cccc coms 6000 cece csceees 9 
Lachine to Cascades, vy steamboat... . 2... 1.0. ccc w cece ce ceee 24 
Cascades to Coteau du Lac, by land... . 2... 2.2. cece cece cence 16 
Coteau du Lae to Cornwall, via St. Regis, Indian Villiage, by 

IEE vn.cn cehethbenens 000s Obadbaeeesnwsindwnnties 41 
Cornwallto Dickenson’s Landing, by land..............-....-- 2 
Dickenson’s Landing to Prescott, by steamboat.............-- 38-140 
DOWNWARDS. 


Leave Prescott every morning except Sunday, at four o'clock, and arrive in 
Montreal the same evening. A. WHIPPLE, Agent. 
Montreal, June, 1835. {June 20-im.] 


[emt AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNGLADIES, No. 683 Broad- 
way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 
her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

The situation she has chosen 1s pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re- 
spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
their parents. 

The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves onthe parents of the 
Day Scholars in having to superintend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each afternoon, for the purpose of preparing their lessons for the following day. 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rey. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 

VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, one and a half mile from the Borough of 
£ Litchfield, Connecticut, on the post road to Albany, containing about 300 Acres 
of Land, well adapted to ploughing, Meadow, and Pasture, and has plenty of Wood 
and Timber land, 

There is a great variety of choice fruit trees on the place, and several hundred 
barrels of Cider may be made in a season. It is well watered, as the Bantam River 
runs through it and affords several fine mill seats. The Buildings consist of a large 
Mansion House, several Barns, and other out buildings, all in perfect repair, and it 
has the credit of being one of the best Farms and pleasantest country seats in New 
England. Four Stages leave Town daily for New York via Hartford 30 miles ; 
New Haven 34 miles; Pougt.keepsie 50 miles; Norwalk 50; the last route carries 
passengers through to New York for 17 shillings York currency, and they arrive in 
New York at 4 past | o'clock the same day.—The Farmington Canal is fourteen 
miles east, and the produce of the farm is readily sentto market. The farm formerly 
consisted of three, and might easily be subdivided, as two county roads pass through 


the premises. As regards locality it is unexceptionable,and Litchfield has justly been 
atyled the Athens of America. 


For further particulars enquire at this office, or of 
CHARLES EDWARDS, Esq., No. 53 Wall-street. 


Terms easy--for Cash, or City property. {June 13.) 


MR: HAYNES announces to her friends and the public, ber intention of com- 











mencing instruction in general Fancy work, Oriental Tinting, &c., at her | 
— nce 62 Spring-st., near Broadway, on Tuesdays and Fridays, from 9 till 12 | 


a 2 “aye June 6. 
QS AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will contunue to operate 
SS in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place, 

[April 4,--<6m.] 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
| ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
| lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 

Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 

















| Age. 1 year. | Age. year. ge. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
|; 14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
| 1s 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 084 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 210 
18 089 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
; 19 0 90 3 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
| 20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 247 
i 32t 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
| 22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
| 24 099 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
| 25 1 00 37 143| 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ ” 100 sa for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 
TRUSTEES. 
| Wm. Bard, Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
| Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
| Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Sutfern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


44 per cent. 
1 “ “ 


“ “ 


100 “ 


3 “ “ 





James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BARD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 


Dye a pet metry: BRYAN and J. B, STOUT, Dentists, have asso- 





veral branches of their profession. 
Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No. 115 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. {June 13.-3m. 


OO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenangy cana!s 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any landsin America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
= of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
or further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 
J.B. Waster, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rozerr Suarp, Esq., 388 Hudson street, N. York. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior methods 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y. Jan. 10.-ly. 
, New York, May, 1835. 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of * IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 
| They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 
Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
SANDERS IRVING. 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelt 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank aad Wesel 














[May 16.—6m.] 





} 
| 
| 





BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No, 


ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice of the se- 


| NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each month. 





Ships. Masters. | From New York. | From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 








The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight erpas- 
sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, lth, 























and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
year, viz :— 

Ships. | Masters. |\Days x, Sailing from! Days of Suiling from 

. : vew- York | London, Portsmouth. 
President, George Moore, ) April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, May 1, ; = * 20, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, | ~ “ 27, July 1. 
Ontario, | ° | = July 7, * 10, 
Westminster, |H.L.Champlin' June 1, * 17, 20, 
New Ship |\Wm.S. Sebor, 40, | * 27, Aug. |, 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin, -~ |Aug. ‘ 10, 
anada, | Thos. Britton, | July 1, |= 20, 
New Ship —, | ~ | 4 27, Sept.i, 
Hannibal, |F. H. Hebard, “ F, Sept. 7, “10, 
| Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, | Ag 17, “ 20, 
President, (George Moore, oe 610 1 « 27, Oct. 1, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or 8:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days at ang from 4 Days a from 
7” ew- York, avure. 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan, 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|/Feb.24, June 24, Oct.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| * 8, April24, Aug.16,] * 16, ** 8, “ 1; 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ** 16,May 8, ** 24,/Mar. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “ 24, “* 16, Sept. 8, * 8, July 1, “* 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1,{ ** 24, * 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson,| ** 8, May 24, Sept.16, “Mw, * 8° bs 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt} ** 16, June 8, ‘ 24,JApril i, ** 16, * 8s 
Poland, Anthony, “24, * 16, Oct. 8) * 8, Aug. 1, ‘* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| ** 24, * 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, © 8, June 24, Oct. 16,] * 16, ** 8, “* Is 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,)May 1, “* 16,Jan. 8; 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 24, “ 16,Dec. 8] “* 8,Sept.1, ** 16, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. . * oo © ee eee 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16,] * 16, “ 8, Feb. ls 

one, J. Rockett, | *16,Aug. 8, ‘** 24/June 1, “ 16, * 8s 











These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande d, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods{sent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. “ 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 





@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. 


Cap 


Ist 
dec 


thr 





